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President George D. Moore of the Casualty Actuarial 
Socieiy reviews the results for the past year in acci- 
dent. health, automobile, fidelity and surety, com- 
pensation and miscellaneous lines. 


Insurance as Property 


Dr. Huebner. looking inio the future, prophesies 
$800.000.000,000 of life insurance in force by 1960. 


Slants on Selling 
William M. Goodwin retails some adventures in sales- 


manship including a deal that was closed with the 
aid of a Mexican Jumping Bean. 


Aviation Underwriting 


A United States Naval officer lists the more import- 
ant hazards that endanger the insurance loss ratio. 
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"LL BET YOU A $10 HAT 
I Can Sell PERFECT PROTECTION to 
at least two of the ten men who turned 


you down on Life Insurance today!”’ 


IMustration of the 
PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY 


$15,000 Payable for loss of life from ac- 


cident. 
$10,000 Payable for loss of sight, two 
hands, two feet, or one hand and 
cne foot from accident. 
$25,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 
for loss of sight or two members, 
if due to a collision or upset of a 
private, pleasure automobile while 
traveling therein. 
$50 Weekly if disabled by accident. 
Payable for 52 weeks for occupa- 
tional disability—208 weeks addi- 
tional for permanent disability. 
$75 Weekly accident indemnity for hos- 
pital confinement for 15 weeks. 
$50 Medical attendance indemnity for 
non-disabling injury or sickness. 
$50 Weekly Indemnity for 52 weeks, 
if disabled by sickness 
$600 Per year IN ADDITION if totally 
and permanently disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness. No more premi- 
ums to pay and no deductions from 
the amount of life insurance due 
your family. 
$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or 
$5,000 Cash or a substantial monthly in- 
come in event of natural death 


ISSUED IN LARGER AND 
SMALLER AMOUNTS 





“Every one of them is interested in INCOME insurance. . . 
and that’s just what Perfect Protection is! You don’t have 
to die to win! It’s a policy that appeals to the man who judges 
insurance as he judges his other investments . . . on the basis 
of the actual cash return he gets out of it!” 


Perfect Protection, originated by Reliance, is the greatest con- 
tract any man can buy or sell! To hundreds of men . once 
low-producers . it has made possible the earning of real 
money and enjoyment of the luxuries of life. Reliance agencies, 
offering every opportunity that any ambitious man could desire, 
with direct home-office connection, standard contracts, effective 
cooperation that means lower lapse ratios and greatly increased 
live-prospect leads, maximum first-year commissions and re- 
newals, are open to men who qualify. Full particulars . . . in 
confidence . . . if you mail the coupon. 


“SELL PERFECT PROTECTION AND YOU'LL SELL 
MORE LIFE INSURANCE” 








Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 

Dept. S-7, Farmers Bank Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me full particulars of Perfect Protection and 
your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 











Nearly a half-billion of insurance in force 
and assets erceeding $63.000.000 . . . with- 

out consolidation or re-insurance . . . in 26 

years. Address 





THE Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter 
June 28, 1879, at the post office, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXXIV, Number XX, May 15, 1930; 
$4.00 per annum. 
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Casualty Business During 1929 


Underwriting and Investments Disappointing with Depression Ex- 
perienced in All Branches of the Field ; Outlook 
for 1930 Not Impressive 


By GeorcE D. Moore* 


President, Casualty Actuarial Society 


REVIEW of the Casualty business 

for 1929 proves interesting and for 
this purpose I have selected a group of 
thirty-two multiple line stock insur- 
ance carriers having a premium vol- 
ume of over 490 million dollars in 1929. 
This group contains no large carrier 
mainly engaged in writing Fidelity and 
Surety lines. In making the compari- 
son with the year 1928 the same group 
was used. 

The results for the year 1929 both 
as regards underwriting and invest- 
ments were disappointing. The under- 
writing gain of 1.5 per cent of the 
premiums written during 1928 changed 
to an underwriting loss of 1.8 per cent 
during 1929, or a change for the worse 
of 2.6 per cent. 

Let us now attempt to analyze the 
cause of this change by discussing 
separately what effect, if any, each in- 
dividual line of business has had upon 

*Extract from an address delivered be- 
fore a meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society in Baltimore, Md., May 9, 1930. 
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the net aggregate results for the year. 
While the results by lines considered 
herewith are not for the same group 
of carriers, nevertheless, the informa- 
tion used, being in each case on a larger 
volume, clearly indicates the trend. 
First consider the accident line. Ac- 
cording to the Casualty Experience Ex- 
hibit compiled by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
the figures for the year 1928 showed a 
loss ratio of 44.2 per cent with a margin 
of profit of 1.6 per cent. The figures 
compiled for 1929 show that the loss 
ratio has increased to 48.2 per cent, 
which means that if the expense ratio 
has been about the same as 1928, the 
small margin of profit that resulted in 
1928 will have been turned into an 
underwriting loss for 1929. 


That the automobile is responsible 
to a large extent for this showing there 
is no question. Besides an unusually 
large number of fatalities, the auto- 
mobile has been productive of the type 


of claims which require high reserves, 
the injuries are of a serious nature 
with a long disability. Fractured 
skulls, spines, hips and legs appear to 
be predominant. 


As an illustration. About five years 
ago a claim was presented by an as- 
sured to a company that had a limited 
amount of accident business. The as- 
sured was hurt in an automobile acci- 
dent, paralysis resulted, the company 
has been paying him the weekly indem- 
nity all along, and judging from the 
outlook of the case, it looks as if they 
will have to pay him for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years. If death 
should result at the end of that period, 
the company will be liable also for the 
face value of the policy, owing to the 
fact that most of the commercial poli- 
cies provide for payment of the prin- 
cipal sum in addition to the weekly in- 
demnity if death results during the 
period of total disability. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








OSSES amounting to an excessively 
high figure were directly attribut- 
able to the high lapse ratio in 1929. 
Such loss was shared by life insurance 
companies, their agents and by the in- 
suring public, or rather, by the lapsing 
public. The company can do very little 
to combat this evil; the agent can do 
everything. In his hands lies the solu- 

tion. 

* * * 

RE his clients properly sold and 
A does he maintain alert contact with 
them during the tender first years of 
the contract? Where such is answer- 
able in the affirmative the premium 
payments go on. Where the opposite 
prevails, there lies the Death Valley of 
life insurance policies. 

* * * 

RIMARILY, the blame is, of course, 
P on the shoulders of the insured. The 
funds belong to him to do with as he 
sees fit. But it has been said and 
truthfully that a high percentage of 
average American citizens have a very 
limited appreciation of money values. 
It is the life agent’s job to foster such 
an appreciation and to make his client 
feel that he has purchased a valuable 
piece of property when the policy is de- 
livered. Then, from time to time, fol- 
low up the sale with suggestions for the 
expansion of his life insurance estate. 

* * * 

ALES will not always follow such 
S efforts but the chances are ex- 
cellent that the client will come to a 
fuller appreciation of the coverage he 
already holds. And thus he will be 
less likely to borrow funds on his policy 
and to drift along in a semi-discouraged 
frame of mind until another financial 
emergency brings about the complete 
loss of the business and of the pro- 
tection. When this happens the sales- 
man has erred, either in the selling of 
the policy or in failing to keep it sold. 

* * * 

RRORS are charged against base- 

ball players and their annual sal- 

ary depends very often as much on 
their ability to keep a clean record as 
upon their production (hitting). So 
with the life underwriter. Lapse losses 
are primarily sales errors. And costly 
errors to all concerned. Not satisfied 
with presuming to tell competent and 
successful agents their faults, I have 
gone on this week and courted assault 
and battery by “stunting” the idea. 
That is, the theme song of the column 
is repeated as will be noted by reading 
the first letter, then the first word of 
each paragraph. 






HILE attending last week the 

three-day conference of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania at 
Pittsburgh I had the pleasure of see- 
ing a good deal of Homer W. Teamer 
of Philadelphia, secretary manager of 
the Federation. He had wide and accu- 
rate knowledge of everything that had 
happened and was going to happen. 

* * * 


N Monday morning I was talking 
with him and he said that there 
really ought to be twelve of me. That 
was very flattering, but I found he did 
not really mean it in quite the way my 
modesty had at first suggested to me. 
What he inferred was that if I were to 
get any idea of what was going on at 
all the round table conferences I would 
have to be in at least a dozen places at 
once. He was right. 
% * * 


ONG before 5 o’clock I had heard 

enough about every form of insur- 
ance to fill every page in THE SPEC- 
TATOR for weeks to come, and when 
shortly before midnight I had filed a 
lengthy telegram with the charming 
young lady at the Postal Telegraph 
station in the William Penn Hotel and 
she remarked that I had said a lot, I 
could truthfully tell her that she didn’t 
know the thousandth of it. 


%* * * 


OR about four hours on the evening 

of the first day of the convention 
the delegates took a boat ride on the 
Ohio and, on the principle that there 
are books in running brooks and ser- 
mons in stones, I received a lesson in 
the advisability of being well insured 
even from this entertainment feature 
of the convention. A great storm, ac- 
companied by much lightning, lasted 
during a considerable part of the trip 
and upon reading the newspapers the 
next morning I learned that upon an- 
other boat, anchored at the same pier 
from which our craft had started and 
to which it eventually returned, the 
police had descended and arrested many 
aboard because of the nature of the 
dancing and the quality of the bever- 
ages served. Just suppose I had got 
on the wrong boat! 

* * * 


VEN the ball game of Tuesday 

afternoon and the intense heat did 
not greatly deplete the attendance at 
the convention sessions. But on the 
third day everyone could go to the 
game with a clear conscience, for there 
were no business sessions to prevent. 
I thought it was a fine convention. 








HE addresses of two insurance 
jemi ents were listened to with 
close attention by a group of leading 
fieldmen of the business assembled at 
a convention recently. This leads me 
to a few innocuous reflections on the 
peculiar position in which professional 
writing men, particularly those con- 
cerned with business topics, are placed. 

aS * * 


N the one hand it must frequently 
O occur to some people that it takes 
an inordinate amount of gall for a per- 
son who has never earned a dollar in 
the actual pursuit of a business to sit 
down to a typewriter and pound out 
a couple of columns of advice to, or 
criticism of, technically trained prac- 
titioners of that business. Neverthe- 
less, the fundamental theory of trade 
journalism, like present business condi- 
tions, is basically sound. It is as re- 
porters that we lay claim to be heard. 
Our ideas do not, like Venus from the 
sea, spring to life full grown; they are 
hardly, in fact, our own products, but 
rather the accumulated and refined wis- 
dom of many, more practical, minds. 
I want to be modest about this matter, 
though firm. 


* * * 


LSO, it is often something of an 
A advantage for an observer to take 
his post at a site fairly well removed 
from the field of action. Being on the 
ground doesn’t always imply complete 
knowledge of the topography. When I 
first came to New York, Fourteenth 
Street was already ’way downtown, yet 
the other day I guided the only native 
New Yorker I know on his first ven- 
ture through the portals of the famous 
Public Library on Fifth Avenue. In 
turn a backwoodsman from my home 
town, visiting me in Greenwich Village 
where I have resided for several years, 
sponsored my introduction to one of 
our neighborhood’s most famous, and 
infamous, cafes. It is next door to a 
laundry I have been patronizing for 
five years. One cannot always see the 
wood for the trees and who ever 
thought we’d see the day when our 
dirty linen would be washed in public 
and our National holidays celebrated 
behind locked doors. 


* * * 


LL of which is not a little trite and 
A certainly not news. But I was dis- 
cussing this question with an under- 
writing manager recently when he in- 
terposed, “An expert, after all, is only 
a small town boy away from home.” 
I’m still licking the wound. 
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The Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Insurance 

Days held annually by the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc., this year, as reported 
in considerable detail in THE 
SPECTATOR of last week, brought 
something like a thousand men 
and women from all parts of the 
State to Pittsburgh during the 
first three days of the week. 

It is hardly necessary to com- 
ment upon the importance of this 
organization and of similar or- 
ganizations in other States. The 
Pennsylvania Federation was or- 
ganized in 1914 and was incor- 
porated four years ago. Its mem- 
bership is now 10,000. Its object 
is explained in the articles of its 
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evoted to promoting the 


Mr. Fall Tumbles Down 


RITING in the Outlook and 

Independent, Mr. Frank A. 
Fall decries the fact that “insur- 
ance for the benefit of a business 
enterprise has not pro- 
gressed as fast or as far as it de- 
serves.” He attributes this to the 
“shortsightedness” of the compa- 
nies, which, according to him 
“have given but scant attention to 
the possibilities of this form of 
insurance.” 


Such drivel is comparable to a 
boy in grammar school trying to 
write a treatise on relativity. Mr. 
Fall probably never saw a copy of 
the Prominent Patrons number of 
THE SPECTATOR, which annually 
lists hundreds of policies carried 
solely for business protection, in 
addition to a very large number 
of personal policies. 

He naively explains partner- 
ship insurance. It is safe to say 
that if an agent approached a 
prospect with no more knowledge 
of the subject than Mr. Fall 
evinces in his article, no business 
insurance would be sold. 

We do not know what Mr. Fall’s 
particular specialty is, but there 
is an old adage that “the shoe- 
maker had better stick to his 
last,” and, to mix the metaphor, 
whatever his field is, he had bet- 
ter hoe his own row, and not try 
to write about something with 
which he is evidently not very fa- 
miliar. 

Business insurance has grown 
rapidly and enormously; there is 
still ample opportunity for agents 
to write more of it, Heaven 
knows, but it has certainly not 
been neglected to the extent that 
the article in the Outlook and In- 
dependent would lead its readers 
to believe, nor have companies 
and agents been derelict in urg- 
ing it on to the public. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no branch of 
underwriting that is receiving 


charter which says that its pur- 
pose is to foster, encourage, pro- 
tect and promote the welfare and 
interests of assured, insurers and 
those engaged in the insurance 
business in its various branches 
by combining the intelligence and 
influence of its members, to pro- 
tect against imposition and fraud, 
by bringing about greater uni- 
formity and certainty in business 
practices, by establishing closer 
ties among the members, by co- 
operating toward the best meth- 
od to accomplish the greatest 
good and by education and dis- 
semination of pertinent knowl- 
edge and information. 

That the Federation in Penn- 
sylvania and those elsewhere have 
splendidly lived up to this high 
standard is shown by the record 
of accomplishment. In Pennsyl- 
vania other organizations affili- 
ated with the recent Insurance 
Days included the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, the Smoke and Cinder 
Club of Pittsburgh, the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh, the Surety 
Association of Pittsburgh, the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, the Pennsylvania Fraternal 
Congress and the Claim Adjus- 
ters’ Association of Pittsburgh. 

In his annual address President 
William H. Kingley stressed the 
fact that the Federation was not 
and did not wish to be considered 
a political organization, and that 
fact is to the credit of and makes 
for the enduring value of such an 
association. Its efforts against 
unwise, unfair and destructive 
legislation are conducted in the 
open. Lawmakers, appreciating 
the fact that its aims are for the 
general good and not for the 
selfish interests of a selected few, 
look’to its leaders for advice and 
council. 

The Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania stands high among 


the many insurance associations 
in what it has done, is doing and 
will do in the interests of the in- 
surance business in all its many 
lines of protection and service. 


more studious attention at the 
present time, and many notable 
production records have been 
made in this field of life under- 
writing. 


Editorial 





Life Policyholders 
Index Issued 


Sixty-second Annual Issue 
Presents Essential Items 
of 350 Companies 


Variety of Data 


Statements of Canadian Com- 
panies Included in Cur- 
rent Edition 


The sixty-second annual edition of 
The Life Insurance  Policyholders 
Pocket Index for 1930 has been issued 
by The Spectator Company. This, as 
has been the case for many years past, 
is the first and only publication an- 
nually in the field particularly designed 
for policyholders, and showing only the 
condition and financial standing of 
American and Canadian old line legal 
reserve life insurance companies. 

The Life Index is the third annual 
reference work issued by The Spectator 
Company on life insurance within the 
past month, following as it does the 
earlier publication of The Handy Guide 
and ‘The Life Agents Brief. The mak- 
ing of the information contained in 
these three publications available at 
such an early date is indicative of the 
complete service rendered the life in- 
surance fraternity by The Spectator 
Company. The Handy Guide presents 
a complete exhibit of the policy forms 
and premium rates, The Life Agents 
Brief carries a condensed summary of 
premium rates, surrender values and 
exhaustive dividend information, while 
The Life Index gives the reader com- 
plete data on the financial status and 
underwriting results of all the com- 
panies. 

The 1930 edition of The Life Index 
contains the essential items from the 
annual statements of 350 old line legal 
reserve life insurance companies, in- 
cluding 320 United States companies 
and 30 Canadian institutions. The new 
companies listed in this year’s edition 
are: Acme Life, Austin, Tex.; Amer- 
ican Farmers Mutual, Des Moines, 
Iowa; American Medical, Spokane, 
Wash.; American Old Line, Chicago, 
Ill.; American Savings, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; American States, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Bankers Health and Life, Macon, Ga.; 
Builders Life, Chicago, Ill.; Building 
and Loan Life, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Citizens Life, Huntsville, Ala.; Con- 
tinental National, Denver, Colo.; Cos- 
mopolitan Life, Chicago, Il.; Country 
Life, Chicago, Ill.; Dixie Life and Acci- 
dent, Nashville, Tenn.; Hamilton Na- 
tional, Los Angeles, Cal.; Illinois Bank- 
ers, Monmouth, IJl.; Industrial Life & 


Accident, Atlanta, Ga.; International 


Life Insurance 


Travelers Assurance, Dallas, Tex.; 
Kentucky State Life, Louisville, Ky.; 
Legal Life, Topeka, Kan.; Liberty Na- 
tional, Birmingham, Ala.; Ministers 
Mutual, Boston, Mass.; National Union, 
Spokane, Wash.; Pacific National, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Pyramid Life, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Republic Mutual, Dallas, 
Tex.; Rio Grande National Life, Har- 
lingen, Tex.; Southern Old Line, Dal- 
las, Tex.; State Farm, Bloomington, 
Ill.; State National, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sterling Mutual, Houston, Tex.; Stone- 
wall Life, Vicksburg, Pa.; Supreme 
Liberty, Chicago, Ill.; Transcontinental, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Universal Life, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Life Index in addition to the 
regular exhibit includes the detailed 
statements of 45 companies which have 
over two hundred million dollars of in- 
surance in force. It also presents sta- 
tistics on disability and double indem- 
nity insurance during 1930 and, as well, 
tables on industrial and group insur- 
ance. 


DALLAS, TEX., May 12.—The annual 
agency meeting of the Western Reserve 
Life Insurance Company will be held 
at San Angelo on June 16 and 17, A. F, 
Ashford, vice-president and agency 
manager, announces. 








future. 


as there is. 





The Longest Chapter 


The book of life covers many subjects, but none 
more important than that dealing with the un- 
certainty of life itself. 


When John Wilkes said: 
“The chapter of accidents 
is the longest in the book,” 
he was warning men to 
prepare themselves 
against the always-masked 


When a salesman of life in- 
surance can intelligently 
present this picture to a 
prospect, he has offered 
about as convincing an 
argument for protection 


Gwe 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFIE_p, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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Actuarial Society In 
Annual Conclave 


Representative Attendance 
in New York for Two-Day 
Discussion of Problems 





Summary of Papers Read 


Constant Extra Occupational 
Premiums and_ Joint Life 
Annuity Values Considered 


The annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America is being held today 
and tomorrow at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. The first session of 
the meeting was called to order with a 
representative attendance of members. 
After routine organization matters had 
been disposed of, papers were read by 
W. A. Jenkins, Walter G. Bowerman 
and R. Henderson on subjects indicated 
in the following summary of these fea- 
tures: 


An Extension of the Methods of 
Graduation by Interpolation 
By W. A. Jenkins 


Graduation by interpolation has been 
a process carried out by actuaries gen- 
erally to fifth differences. Sometimes a 
third difference formula was used, but 
frequently this did not smooth the 
data sufficiently and the grading was 
then carried out to fifth differences. It 
seems almost as if one formula were 
too crude for use on a mortality table 
and the other too refined and that a 
fourth difference formula, if one could 
be devised, would prove a satisfactory 
compromise. 

Believing that such a formula would 
be of at least academic interest, the 
author devised an “ordinary” or ordi- 
nate-producing formula and also a 
“modified” form which does not neces- 
sarily reproduce the original ordinates 
—both of which extend to fourth dif- 
ferences and are “osculatory.” 

The “modified” formula is tested by 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 





James D. Craig 


means of several trial graduations 
which indicate that fourth difference 
smoothing is at least as satisfactory as 
fifth difference when due consideration 
is given to both smoothness and con- 
formity to data and that going beyond 
fourth differences does not materially 
improve a graduation. 

The development in the paper is gen- 
eralized so that the second, fourth, 
sixth, etc., difference formulas may be 


(Concluded on page 8) 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the 

. American Institute of Actuaries 
will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 27 
and 28. The date is earlier than 
the customary first week of June 
to accommodate members attend- 
ing the International Congress of 
Actuaries. E. Fassel. 720 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is secretary of the society. 











Sees Life Insurance As 
Leading Property 





Doctor Huebner Pictures 
Vast Extension of Cover- 
age in Next Thirty Years 


Explains Investment Value 





Declares Eight Hundred B'llion 
of Insurance in Force Still 
Inadequate Protection 


More than five hundred members of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis, Mo., and their business 
clients crowded into the ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, at noon on 
Saturday, May 3, to hear Dr. Solomon 
S. Huebner, professor of insurance at 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, discuss “Life 
Insurance Benefits for the Premium 
Payer.” 

Dr. Huebner, who is a recognized 
authority on life insurance, very quick- 
ly and effectively stripped the ,science 
of life insurance of the mystery that 
many life underwriters surround it 
and presented its life and death sides in 
a manner that all present could under- 
stand. 

Picturing the future possibilities of 
life insurance, he expressed the belief 
that by 1960 the life insurance com- 
panies of this country will have in 
force upwards of $800,000,000,000 of 
life insurance and that by that time 
the life insurance carried on the lives 
of persons in this country will far ex- 
ceed all other forms of property. But, 
even then, he added, the average per- 
son will be insured for only a fraction 
of his real economic worth. 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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Actuarial Society Meets 
(Concluded from page 7) 


devised on both the “ordinary” and 
the “modified” bases. 


Joint Life Annuity Values by the 
Combined Annuity Mortality 
Table 


By R. Henderson 


This table which, with 4 per cent in- 
terest, has been prescribed by the re- 
cently enacted statute of New York 
State as the minimum basis of valua- 
tion for annuities issued after Dec. 31 
of this year, is the same table as was 
referred to by Mr. Craig in his dis- 
cussion, at the May, 1928, meeting, of 
Mr. Cammack’s paper on Group An- 
nuity Experience. He there refers to it 
as the Group Annuity Mortality Table, 
but from its method of construction 
using group mortality only in part and 
at the younger ages it has seemed more 
proper to give it the name used in this 
paper. The primary object of this pa- 
per is to describe the method whereby 
the principle of uniform seniority can 
be applied to the calculation of joint 
annuity values at the younger ages. 
At ages above thirty-five, the mortality 
table follows exactly the Gompertz law 
and the principle of uniform seniority 
applies therefore to those ages without 
modification. 

The method here described is in prin- 
ciple the same as that described by Mr. 
George King in Part II of the old In- 
stitute Text-Book. 

In order to bring all of the material 
together, the mortality table and whole 
life annuity values and commutation of 
columns at 3% and 4 per cent interest 
are given in connection with this paper. 
These values were calculated in the of- 
fice of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Constant Extra Occupational 
Premiums 


By Walter G. Bowerman 


There are a number of methods of 
assessing extra mortality against the 
policyholder. In occupations where ac- 
cident is expected to be the chief haz- 
ard, a number of companies charge 
extra premiums which are constant at 
all ages and most plans of insurance. 
There were three reasons for this pa- 
per: (a) the very low mortality of 
recent years indicated a reduction in 
the scale of such extra premiums, (b) 
a preliminary inquiry revealed a wide 
range of opinion on the matter, (c) the 
subject has apparently never been dis- 
cussed in actuarial literature. 

The paper outlines a method of deter- 
mining the constant extra premiums 
from the mortality ratios which have 
already been published. Adjustments 
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for age are considered as regards cer- 
tain occupations such as farm laborers 
(a young group) and locomotive engi- 
neers (an old group). As a practical 
matter, the recent joint occupational 
investigation had used only fairly re- 
cent issues of business, and the ques- 
tion of the effect that this fact should 
have upon the calculation of premiums 
is examined. After an investigation of 
this point the conclusion is reached that 
it is satisfactory to assume in practice 
that occupations involving accident 


chiefly will show a constant extra mor- 
tality. Sub-standard, like standard in- 
surance, aims to form broad averages 
for individual cases, but not too broad 
to give substantial equity. 


The practice of the fifty largest life 
insurance companies is examined and 
deviations noted as regards methods for 
handling occupational hazards. The 
discussion deals with surrender values, 
plan of insurance, commissions, divi- 
dends and disability and double acci- 
dent benefits. Of these the greatest 
benefits and surrender values. Sepa- 
rate consideration is therefore given to 
differences appear under the special 
these questions. As constant extra 
premiums are usually non-participating 
and large extra reserves are not set 
up, the premiums do not need to be so 
large as they are under the multiple 
mortality method or the rated age sys- 
tem. 





N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


work. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Stockholders Approve 
Change of Name 





Mountain States Life to Be Called 
Pacific States Life Insurance 
Company 


From the office of the President, Wil- 
liam L. Vernon, of the Mountain States 
Life of Hollywood, comes notification 
that at a special meeting the majority 
of the stockholders voted to change the 
name of the company to Pacific States 
Life Insurance Company, effective July 
1, 1930. 

The change in name, anticipated 
since the change of the executive offices 
from Denver to Hollywood three years 
ago, makes this company in fact one 
of the most progressive and outstand- 
ing young companies in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The report shows the assets, as 
of December 31, 1929, totaled $1,863,- 
547.68. The company’s income for 1929 
was $1,581,253, and it wrote new life 
insurance of $5,156,478. 

The growth of the company is indi- 
cated in the comparison by three-year 
periods of its figures. At the close of 
1920 it had assets of only $160,302. The 
total assets in 1923 were $556,035 and 
in 1926 they were $1,004,287. 





Record for Chamberlain Month 


A gain in volume of new business of 
35 per cent over any previous April 
was registered by the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis in its 
“Chamberlain: Month” campaign in 
April, in honor of its board of directors. 

The month was important in the his- 
tory of the company because it marked 
the completion of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service on its board of directors 
and its executive committee of Messrs. 
F. A. Chamberlain, E. W. Decker and 
C. T. Jaffray. The month was called 
Chamberlain Month because of the in- 
teresting fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
also celebrated’ his 75th birthday dur- 
ing the month. 





Appointed Field Superintendent 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Mr. Dewey W. Kemp as field super- 
intendent, who will work in the States 
of Iowa, Oklahoma and Kansas. Mr. 
Kemp is a lawyer by profession having 
received his degree from the University 
of Illinois. Following his graduation, 
he practiced his profession for several 
years, but sensing the opportunity 
which exists in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness he gave up his practice to enter 
that work. For the past several years 
he has been field man for one of the 
large Eastern companies. 
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CELEBRATES 85tp YEAR 





Dr. Charles D. Alton 


The Board of Directors of The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at their regular meeting May 9 
adopted a resolution congratulating and 
felicitating Dr. Charles D. Alton, medi- 
cal referee of the company, on the occa- 
sion of his 85th birthday. The resolu- 
tion contained the best wishes of the 
directors for long continuation of the 
splendid health and vigor that Dr. Alton 
has always enjoyed. 

Dr. Alton first came with The Con- 
necticut Mutual fifty-four years ago. 
He is a past president of the Hartford 
Medical Society and the Hartford 
County Medical Society and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors. He is also a 
former vice president of the American 
Climatological and Clinical Association. 





Production Honors 


It is planned, in the Arthur J. Hill 
Agency of the State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, to make “Hill 
Month” and “17” the dominating fig- 
ures for the month of May. 

This month will mark the seventeenth 
anniversary of Mr. Hill as California 
Manager of the State Life Insurance 
Company, and on May 20th comes Mr. 
Hill’s birthday. 

George H. Tracy Appointed 

Manager 


George H. Tracy has been appointed 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia in 
Eastern Massachusetts, effective May 
1, 1930. Mr. Tracy is widely known in 
Boston life insurance circles, having 
been prominent in the business for the 
past ten years. During the past year 
he has been president of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Lamar Life Plans for 
Traveling Convention 


Delegates Will Cover Nearly 
4000 Miles in Tour of East- 
earn States 





Almost 4,000 miles by steamship and 
special train will be traveled by the 
Lamar Life All-Star annual agency con- 
vention group from July 23 to August 
2, according to an announcement by 
C. W. Welty, general manager of the 
company. 

The convention will start at the home 
office in Jackson, Miss., on July 23. The 
first leg of the trip is by train from 
Jackson to New Orleans. Convention 
meetings will then be held on board the 
S. S. Dixie while cruising in the Gulf 
of Mexico and on the Atlantic Ocean 
from New Orleans to New York City. 

In New York City the convention 
group will spend three days with head- 
quarters at the Hotel New Yorker. On 
July 31 they will leave on “The Lamar 
Life Special Train” for Washington, 
D. C. One day will be spent touring 
the capital city. On the following day 
members of the convention will board 
the train for Jackson, Miss., with stop- 
overs on the way back home. 





Joins Union Central Life as 
General Agent 


Superintendent of Agencies Jerome 
Clark announces the appointment of 
Joseph Henry Hooper as general agent 
for The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company at Baltimore, Maryland, ef- 
fective May 5. Mr. Hooper comes to 
The Union Central from The Penn 
Mutual, where he made an unusually 
fine record as a personal producer and 
as a supervisor of agents, in which ca- 
pacity he was in charge of obtaining 
and training new agents and made an 
excellent record in helping build a vig- 
orous and competent organization. In 
1929 he wrote more than half a million 
of personal business in addition to his 
duties as a supervisor. 





Samuel A. Boyd Appointed 
General Agent 


The New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston announces the 
appointment of Samuel A. Boyd as gen- 
eral agent for Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land, effective June 1, 1930, with offices 
at 16 Court Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Boyd 
is well-known among the underwriters 
of Greater New York and vicinity, hav- 
ing been in the business since 1915, first 
in the field as a personal producer, later 
as branch office cashier. During the 
past five years he has been agency su- 
pervisor for Johnson and Collins. 
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The M-A-N 
In SalesMANship 


Life Insurance Selling is primarily a question of 
MAN-power. Without the M-A-N in Sales- 
MAWNship, sales slump and the ship sinks. The 
Missouri State Life is proud of its MAN-power. 
The Company’s 1930 program is largely devoted 
to developing greater MAN-power. Helping 
our men to succeed is our own proved highway 


to success. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President de - Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Life Production Still 
Going Up 





Increase During April Was 
6.4 Over Same Period 
Last Year 





Group Lines Strong 





Industrial Insurance Continues 
About Same as the Record 
for March 


New York, May 13.—New life insur- 
ance purchases last month exceeded 
those of April last year by 6.4 per cent. 
Each month since January, this year, 
has shown a steadily-mounting increase 
over the corresponding month of 1929. 
In February, the gain over February 
last year was 8.1 per cent, while the 
March figures rose 4.5 per cent above 
those of March a year ago. 

These facts are indicated by a report 
forwarded today by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce for 
official use. The compilation aggre- 
gates the new business records—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of 44 member com- 
panies, which have 82 per cent of the 
total volume of life insurance outstand- 
ing in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For April, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 com- 
panies was $1,194,174,000 against $1,- 
122,303,000 during April of 1929—a 
gain of 6.4 per cent. New ordinary in- 
surance amounted to  $839,531,000 
against $793,786,000—a gain of 5.8 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $241,129,000 against $256,279,000— 
a decrease of 5.9 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $113,514,000 against $72,- 
238,000—a gain of 57.1 per cent. 

For the first four months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$4,415,031,000 against $4,289,710,000 
last year—an increase of 2.9 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$3,167,656,000 against $2,967,536,000— 
an increase of 6.7 per cent. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $936,384,000 
against $1,027,879,000—a decrease of 
8.9 per cent. Group insurance was 
$310,991,000 against $294,295,000—an 
increase of 5.7 per cent. 





North Texas Association 


DALLAS, TEX., May 12.—An educa- 
tional course consisting of a series of 
lectures by experts on the various 
phases of the life insurance business 
was conducted May 5 to 9 by the North 
Texas Association 
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Leon Gilbert Simon to Head 
New York Association 


EON GILBERT SIMON, chairman 

of the executive committee of the 
New York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, was nominated to direct the 
affairs of the organization during 
1930-31, at the last dinner meeting 
held at the Hotel Astor, on Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Simon is one of the 
best known and most_ successful 
agents of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and his election to the 
presidency at the June 12 meeting 
is a foregone conclusion. 

The final dinner meeting under the 
John C. McNamara administration 
proved to be a fitting climax to a 
long series of distinguished affairs. 
Peter M. Fraser, newly elected vice- 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life was a_guest speaker and 
although Dwight W. Morrow was un- 
able to be present at the meeting, 
his place on the program was ably 
filled by J. Victor Barry, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. He 
warned his audience at the outset 
that pinch hitter seldom comes 
through with a hit but he upset such 
traditions with a flow of extempor- 
aneous wit that cannot be scored as 
anything less than a two base hit. 
The dinner was enlivened with a pro- 
gram of entertainment by _ profes- 
sional talent. 











Heads Management Association 


William J. Graham 

Vice President of the Equitable Life As- 

surance Society of the United States. He 

was elected president of the American 

Management Association at its Spring 

meeting held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, May 13. 

Mr. Graham has served widely in life 
insurance as an actuary, an author, 
and as an organizer. He is a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society and has served 
State Departments in important exam- 
inations and investigations, and is the 
author of “The Romance of Life In- 
surance.” 

Mr. Graham’s association with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States dates from 1911, 
when he was the Western Superin- 
tendent of the Society. In 1920 Mr. 
Graham was made a second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable and in 1929 be- 
came vice-president. 
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Aviation Insurance to 
Be Clarified 


Actuaries of Life Companies 
Meet with U.S. C. of C. 
Officials 








Government Data Available 





All Lines of Aviation Discussed 
at Conference with Aeronau- 
tics Committee 


Some of the leading actuaries of 
America participated in the conference 
on aviation insurance problems which 
was held in Washington, D. C., on May 
6 and which was sponsored by the 
Aeronautics Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Officials 
of the War, Navy and Commerce De- 
partments of the Federal Government 
also were present and took part in the 
deliberations. It was felt that through 
such united effort a clearer understand- 
ing of the status of fare paying pas- 
sengers on established air lines, as well 
as other and varied problems, might be 
arrived at. 

One noteworthy development of the 
conference was the arrangemerts made 
for representatives of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America to be given access to 
all data petraining to the subject that 
is available in government departments. 

The group, which considered phases 
of the question at a luncheon tendered 
by President Butterworth, included: 

David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics. 

Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

J. E. Fechet, Major Genera!, Chief, 
Army Air Corps. 

James D. Craig, president, Actuarial 
Society of America, actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 

James F. Little, vice-president, Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company. 

Wendell M. Strong, associate actuary, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Robert W. Marshall, treasurer, Actu- 
arial Society of America, actuary, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Horace R. Bassford, assistant actu- 
ary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

James E. Hoskins, assistant actuary, 
Travelers’ Insurance Company. 

Manager Cunneen and H. B. Lemon, 
of the Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Manager Barber and A. T. Stewart, 
of the Chamber’s Transportation and 
Communication Department. 
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Rights of Creditors to Insurance 
Benefits in Massachusetts 


Francis B. Patten Cites Court Decisions Protecting 
Creditors Whose Claims Extsted Prior to 
Passage of 1928 Amendment 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—For some 
time past the various legal departments 
of the insurance companies here have 
been discussing the question of the 
rights of a trustee in bankruptcy in life 
insurance policies when viewed in the 
light of the amendment which went into 
effect July 2, 1928, exempting in Massa- 
chusetts life insurance policies payable 
to a named beneficiary from attachment 
for the insured’s debts. 

The question has been a very per- 
plexing one to company officials and 
general agents and various interpreta- 
tions have been given. It is quite prob- 
able that no insurance company legal 
department has made so exhaustive a 
study of the situation as has been con- 
ducted by Francis B. Patten, associa- 
tion counsel of the legal department of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton. When asked for his opinion in 
the matter by a representative of this 
paper he expressed himself as being 
very glad to discuss the matter, which 
he did as follows: 

“The question has frequently been 
asked to what extent the amendment 
which went into effect July 2, 1928, to 
the Massachusetts Law exempting life 
insurance policies payable to a named 
beneficiary from attachment for the in- 
sured’s debts, even although the right 
to change is reserved to the insured, 
applies to creditors whose debts existed 
before the amendment went into effect. 

“It has been held by the Supreme 


Court of the United States that such 
an amendment does not affect prior 
creditors at all, even if it should pur- 
port to do so. To give it such an effect 
would be unconstitutional as it would 
impair the obligation of contracts. In 
Bank of Minden v. Clement, 256 U. S. 
126, 41 Supr. Ct. Rep. 408, the Court 
quotes and applies to our present prob- 
lem the following words of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in an earlier case dealing 
with a State insolvency law which the 
great Chief Justice held unconstitu- 
tional: 

What is the obligation of a contract 
and what will impair it? It would seem 
difficult to substitute words which are more 
intelligible, or less liable to misconstruc- 
tion, than those which are to be explained. 
A contract is an agreement in which a 
party undertakes to do, or not to do, a 
particular thing. The law binds him to 
perform his undertaking, and this is, of 
course the obligation of his contract. .. . 
Any law which releases a part of this 
obligation must, in the literal sense of the 


word, impair it.... But it is not true that 
the parties have in view only the property 
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in possession when the contract is formed, 
or that its obligation does not extend to 
future acquisitions. Industry, talents, and 
integrity constitute a fund which is as 
confidently trusted as_ property itself. 
Future acquisitions are, therefore, liable 
for contracts; and to release them from 
this liability impairs their obligations. 
“The policy involved in the Bank of 
Minden case was in fact issued before 
the passage of the exemption statute, 
yet it will be noticed that the language 
of the court would seem to protect cred- 
itors whose debts existed before its pas- 
sage, even as to policies thereafter is- 


sued. 


“IT would not wish to imply that the 
trustee in bankruptcy can legally reach 
such cash surrender values in Massa- 
chusetts even under the earlier statute. 
The referees in bankruptcy, however, in 
Boston and vicinity have frequently 
ruled in favor of the trustee, relying on 
the opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Cohen v. Samuels, 245 
U. S. 50, 38 S. Ct. Rep. 36—though 
Cohen v. Samuels did not involve a 
State exemption statute, as is expressly 
declared by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
in In re Weick, 2 Fed. (2d) 647, In 
re Renaker, 295 Fed. 858, and numer- 
ous other cases. It must be conceded, 
however, that there are decisions to the 
contrary, e. g., In re Samuels, 254 Fed. 
775. 


“The beneficiary under such a life 
insurance policy could perhaps save the 
policy by petitioning the State court 
to enjoin the trustee from collecting the 
cash surrender value, but unfortu- 
nately, the wife of a bankrupt (the 
more usual beneficiary, and the one in 
whom we are naturally most in- 
terested) is generally without funds to 
test her legal rights and is practically 
obliged to abide by the decision of the 
referee and sacrifice her policy. 


“Perhaps, in order to hasten the time 
when he may rest under the protection 
of the amended statute, the insured 
might take a hint from Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber, who used to assemble all his 
creditors every year to take up their 
accumulated notes, giving a new one 
in each place, after which he was able 
to look his fellowmen in the face. It 
will be necessary, however, to improve 
on Mr. Micawber’s scheme and not 
merely renew the debts, but get rid of 
them entirely and acquire a brand new 
and independent lot of creditors.” 




















WE 
OFFER 


Generous contracts with 
real first year commissions 
and non-forfeitable Renewals 
to insurance men who can 
take territory and develop it. 








1. Full line of most salable 
policies for adults and children. 
(Written from 1 day old to 70 
years old.) 

2. Prompt service in issuance 
of policies. 

3. Policies issued to greatest 
possible proportion of appli- 
cants. 

4. Assistance. in organizing 
territory with H. O. field men. 
5. Dollar a Month policies for 
small buyer. 


6. Liberal commission. 


7. Liberal underwriting rules 
for acceptable risks. 


8. Exceedingly prompt settle- 
ment of claims. 


Some excellent territory open 
in the States of California, IIli- 
mois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio and Texas. 


Sincerity of purpose, ambition 
and a thorough understanding 
of life insurance values, com- 
bined with a knowledge that the 
company you represent can 
meet your customer’s needs— 


spells SUCCESS for you. 


Springfield Life 


Insurance Company 


A. L. HEREFORD 
President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Aetna Organization Eighty 
Years in Business 





First Multiple Line Organiza- 
tion in America to Pay Billion 
Dollars to Policyholders 


Announcement by President Morgan 
B. Brainard of the Actna Life and af- 
filiated companies shows that since or- 
ganization, the AUtna companies have 
returned to their policyholders in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars. The an- 
nouncement states that on March 31, 
1930, there had been paid to A®tna 
policyholders in all lines the huge sum 
of $1,019,904,000. Of this the AXtna 
Life Insurance Company has paid to its 
policyholders in eighty years $829,497,- 
000, of which $626,316,000 was paid by 
the life department and $203,181,000 by 
the accident and liability department; 
the Atna Casualty & Surety Company, 
$71,868,000; the Automobile Insurance 
Company, $111,034,000, and the Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Company, $7,505,- 
000. 

The Attna Life and affiliated com- 
panies are not only the first of the 
Hartford groups to reach the billion 
dollar mark in payments to policyhold- 
ers, but are the only multiple line in- 
surance organization in America to pay 
out to its policyholders in excess of a 
billion dollars. 

In the fifty years prior to 1900, a 
little over a hundred million dollars was 
paid to Attna policyholders, while in 
the thirty years since 1900, over nine 
hundred millions of dollars has been 
so paid. 

Evidence that this remarkable 
growth is to continue, is shown by the 
fact that in the first three months of 
1930 payments to policyholders totaled 
$20,686,000, and if this rate is main- 
tained the AXtna will celebrate its 80th 
Anniversary Year not only by dedicat- 
ing its splendid new home office build- 
ing on Farmington Avenue but by pay- 
ing its policyholders during the year 
something over eighty millions of dol- 
lars. 


Western and Southern Notes 


Superintendent of Agencies Joseph D. 
Cassidy will celebrate his 25th anniver- 
sary with the Western and Southern 
Life next month. The event will be 
the occasion of a banquet given by the 
company in his honor. 

Superintendents J. N. Reinhard, 
Chicago-Ogden Park, and W. C. Whit- 
ney, Chicago-Lakeview, will exchange 
districts. 

Superintendents H. C. Ratliff and 
J. G. Norman have exchanged districts, 
the former now being at Flint, Michi- 
gan, and the latter at Jackson, Mich. 
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C. L. U. Alumni Association 
Elects Officers 


A committee of the Alumni of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters consisting of Harry 
McNamer, Howard H. Cammack, 
Ernest J. Clark, Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Henry L. Choate and Dr. Da- 
vid McCahan drafted a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the associa- 
tion which were submitted by 
mail to all those who have met 
the requirements for becoming 
chartered life underwriters. As 
this constitution and by-laws has 
been ratified by a substantial ma- 
jority of all C. L. U.’s, a perma- 
nent organization will be effected. 

Under the constitution thus 
adopted, provision is made for 
geographical representation on 
the board of directors and for an- 
nual election of officers by mail 
ballot. The present officers, con- 
sisting of Harry McNamer, presi- 
dent; C. Vivian Anderson, vice- 
president; Howard H. Cammack, 
secretary; together with the 
board of directors, comprising 
Paul W. Cook, Lara P. Good, Al- 
vin T. Haley, John C. McNamara, 
Jr., Henry J. Meyer, H. L. Smith 
and Leon A. Triggs, will hold 
over in office until the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in Toronto at the time of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters convention. 











Appointed General Agent 

The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia announces 
the appointment of Lee Prothers, of 
Minneapolis as general agent for that 
city to replace Frank M. Flory, re- 
signed. Mr. Flory joined the Provident 
as Special Agent in 1904 and was pro- 
moted to the general agency in 1918. 
He will continue to serve as special 
representative for the Provident in 
Minneapolis. 
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Southeastern Life Celebrates 
Anniversary Year 





Production Drive in Progress— 
First “Vacation School” of 
Year Just Completed 


The Southeastern Life Insurance 
Company, of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, reports that its examined business 
in April showed an increase of 18 per 
cent over the production in April, 1929. 

The company is celebrating its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary this year and is 
offering its representatives a wide se- 
lection of valuable articles from a Silver 
Anniversary Treasure Chest. 

The first training school of the year 
was held during the last week in April 
at Hillcrest Lodge, the mountain camp 
owned by the Southeastern, to which 
new agents are taken for a week of 
intensive training as the company’s 
guests. W. Caswell Ellis, vice-pres- 
ident and agency manager, is planning 
to hold several more schools at the 
camp this summer. 





AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 








1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 














Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Address 





Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Help the Healthy 


More children between five and fifteen are killed 
by accidents than by diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid, appendicitis and measles — combined 


a—* of the boys and girls who are killed 

by accidents are daring, adventurous, 
fun-loving, bubbling over with high spirits, ready 
to take chances, heedless of danger. 


If children are not provided with proper play- 
grounds they will play in the streets—where most 
accidents happen. If they haven’t been taught 
watchfulness on streets and highways, they are in 
danger every time they leave the house. 


Twenty thousand children under 15 were killed 
last year by accidents—nearly 30 per cent of them 
by automobiles; the rest by drownings, burns, the 
careless use of firearms, falls and other causes. 


You guard a delicate child instinctively. Guard 
the healthy one thoughtfully. Teach him that 
only he can protect himself against dangers 
greater than disease. 


People who have not learned reasonable caution 
in childhood are likely to continue to be heedless 
in later years. Eighty thousand people, 15 years 
of age or over, were killed by accidents last year. 
Falls on stairs or from rickety stepladders, chairs, 
boxes and window sills cause thousands of deaths 
at home. 


Accidents are the sixth greatest cause of death for 
people of all ages; the first cause of death among 
children from 5 to 15. 


Send for Metropolitan’s booklet on accident pre- 
vention. Ask for Booklet 5-SP-0. Mailed free 


upon request. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Freperick H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 
One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Lissen, Bill— 


Seems t’me, if I was up on 
Life Insurance like you 
are, I’d be pitchin’ camp 
with a Reg’lar Outfit— 

Never could get anywhar’ 
with a one-hoss lay-out— 
foun’ out early in_ th’ 
game thar’ warn’t no 
music in a_ one-string 
fiddle, an’ took t’ tyin’ up 
with Push-button Con- 
cerns— 

Why, when I useter be ridin’ fence or roundin’ up mav- 
ericks on Pancho Rancho, that shebang furnish’d cay- 
use, Saddle, larry-at, spurs, patchin’ wire, stretchers, 
nippers, brandin’ iron, tools, poncho, camp-kit, pup- 
tent, bacon, beans an’ all, an’ b’lieve me, Bill, | GOT 
SOMEWHAR’— 

Y’know how ’tis with me, Bill—never could hang out 
with a two or three-chair barbershop, with cust’mers 
waitin’, some fussin’, some blowin’, some cussin’ an’ 
mos’ly Goin’— 

Jes’ like Jim Collins that way—y’know Jim, over thar’ 
in Pike County—well, Jim sez no Life Insurance man’s 
gonna git to first base with a Limited Line, sez it’s too 
much like a one-chair barbershop, or a woman who 
only knows how to Boil Eggs—like th’ latest song hit 
on th’ Radio—don’t take folks long t’ get their Fill— 

Jim sez his Company goes after it Heinz-Pickle fashion, 
puts out 57 Varieties, so he’s al’ays gotta Coverage for 
ev'ry Condition an’ Class—sez he’s in business with 
‘em on th’ Partnership Basis, clean’d up between Four 
an’ Five Thousan’ last year, an’ Forty Jumps o’ his 
quota for 1930— 

Lissen, Bill, cut out this thing o’ bein’ a Policy Peddler 
—line up with Jim’s Company an’ be a Contract Spe- 
cialist—tell it all in your first letter—age, experience, 
—— responsibility, locality preferred—what you 
can Oo. 





General Agencies for a few Exceptional Men. 
Address JOHN M. SARVER, President 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Life Health Accident 

























ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 






management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 


servidor and the “sleepingest” 











viv 
beds imaginable in every room, 
v 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
’ r F 
NEW YORK’S NEW $3.5 - $4.7 Mi 


HOTEL __ cecoton ccawenne 100 


LINCOLN 


| Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 
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Fraser Agency Develops 
Bridgeport 





Branch Office, Though Young, 
Shows Remarkable Growth— 
Earl K. Haag in Charge 


The Bridgeport branch office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with Earl K. Haag as man- 
ager and Paul Haviland as assistant 
manager, and under the direct super- 
vision of the Fraser Agency of New 
York City, the company’s leading gen- 
eral agency, is making remarkable 
strides. The office was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1927, under the management of 
Charles J. Zimmerman. 

In September, 1928, the agency force 
was augmented by securing the ser- 
vices of Paul Haviland. At the pres- 
ent time he is listed among the thirty 
leading producers of the Connecticut 
Mutual throughout the country. Nine- 
teen twenty-nine, the new agency’s sec- 
ond year in Bridgeport, showed increase 
in volume of over 30 per cent above 
the production in 1928 and placed the 
agency among the leaders in Connecti- 
cut. In March, 1929, Mr. Zimmerman 
was recalled to the New York office to 
take charge of the sales organization 
in the metropolitan district. Hollis L. 
Woods was elevated from the posi- 
tion of assistant manager to the man- 
agership of the Bridgeport office and 
on April 15, 1930, Mr. Woods having 
joined the company’s Hartford agency, 
the management of the Bridgeport 
office was assumed by Earl K. Haag. 
At the same time Mr. Haviland was 
made assistant manager of the Bridge- 
port office. He is one of the youngest 
men in the company’s history to have 
attained this distinction. 





Missouri State Life Officers on 
Tour 


John J. Moriarty, vice-president, 
Henry Reichgott, vice-president, and 
C. O. Shepherd, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company, left Monday, May 5, on 
a trip through the Middle West. 





HARRY W. CUTLER DIES 

Harry M. Cutler, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Montpelier, Vt., 
died at his home in that city on 
Tuesday, May 13, of angina pec- 
toris. He was formerly active in 
the affairs of the Life Agency 
Officers Association and was one 
of the oldest members of the 
National Life, having been asso- 
ciated with the company since 
1889. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 











Insurance as Property 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Proclaiming that policy is an im- 
proper name for a life insurance con- 
tract, since policy is derived from a 
gambling source while insurance cre- 
ates a certainty out of the uncertainties 
of life, he said insurance contracts are 
in effect callable sinking fund converti- 
ble bonds, doing for a living person, 
who is certain to die the same thing 
that is accomplished by bonds issued 
against property. 

He further declared that not enough 
emphasis has been placed on the ad- 
vantage of life insurance to many who 
pay the premiums, and in this connec- 
tion said that a life insurance contract 
has every one of the twelve fundamen- 
tal attributes of a good investment. 

Stressing upon the necessity of ample 
life insurance, he brought out that 
everyone believes in fire insurance, al- 
though in the larger cities the average 
fire loss is but 15 per cent, whereas 
when a man dies, the shrinkage in his 
estate is more than 25 per cent. He 
pointed out that two out of three per- 
sons died of some chronic ailment and 
in addition to the funeral expenses 
there is generally a large doctor, nurs- 
ing or hospital bill incident to the last 
illness. Other needs for insurance, he 
pointed out, are: Expenses of settling 
estates, inheritance taxes, etc., funeral 
costs, which are ever rising, and part- 
nership insurance. 
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Compulsory Insurance for 
Would-Be Grooms 





Fraternal Society Points to 
Eugenics Feature as Added 
Advantage 


Owosso, MicH., May 9.—Legislative 
action to make compulsory as a quali- 
fication for a man’s marriage the ac- 
quisition of life insurance was urged 
here last week at State meeting of the 
Equitable Reserve Association, frater- 
nal benefit society. This form of com- 


‘pulsory insurance was advocated by 


J. C. Karel of Milwaukee, supreme 
president of the fraternal, who is also 
a veteran judge of the probate and 
juvenile courts of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Karel explained in his address 
that a legislative provision that a pros- 
pective bridegroom take out insurance 
in favor of his bride would act as a 
health qualification, because of the 
medical examination feature, and would 
also provide needed protection for the 
new wife and would set the matrimonial 
bark afloat upon a sea of thrift. 

State officers of the association for 
the year were named, J. Clyde Watt of 
Ionia being chosen president. The so- 
ciety is an amalgamation of the Equita- 
ble Fraternal Union and the Fraternal 
Reserve Association. It is said to have 
100,000 members in fourteen States in 
this territory. 





Brooklyn National Life Gains 


That the Brooklyn National Life In- 
surance Company. keeps right on 
smashing company records, is indicated 
by the percentages made public cover- 
ing April business. 

In commenting on these percentages, 
President William R. Bayes said: “Al- 
though March proved to be the biggest 
month in the history of the Brooklyn 
National Life, the paid for life insur- 
ance for April was 10 per cent greater 
than for March and 100 per cent more 
than in April, 1929. Increase in insur- 
ance in force is greater by 7 per cent 
than for March and 200 per cent over 
April a year ago.” 


on re your eyes good enough to read the small type above ? 


The Limcolm National Life Insurance Company, 


Indiana 


Ir \ 
\ 


Fort Wayne 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM 


In 1176 Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams were delegated to devise a great seal for 
the new nation. Of the many ideas contributed, E Pluribus Unum, one from many, suggested by Jeffer- 
son was the only one retained. As early as 1774 Jefferson had noted in his almanac: “A proper device 
for the American States united would be the father presenting the bundle of rods to his sons.” He 
referred to Aesop's fable in which the father invited his quarreling sons to break a bundle of sticks. 
Each one tried in turn and failed. The sticks were then presented one by one and broken easily. 


Our NATION’s MoT?o is the greatest slogan ever written for a people. Through shoulder to shoulder co-operation the United States 
triumphantly has overcome the crises that have threatened her existence and welfare. The development of our united nation has been 
rapid. Our accomplishments have been great. Through the E Pluribus Unum of insurance, individual, industrial and commercial 
hazards may be attempted, losses indemnified, and the costs of risk-bearing distributed equitably. From this one-from-many is coming 
increasingly the means of preventing catastrophes, the ways of preserving peace, of stabilizing industry, of maintaining progress and 


phasis on the elimination of the cause of loss itself. By virtue of its self-interest, its facilities, 





prosperity. Today, insurance is placing its e 
its enormous resources, the insurance business is peculiarly fitted for this worthy effort of loss prevention. ¢ ¢ Fires are prevented by 
educational campaigns, the development of structural standards, the testing of equipment. Analytical studies of accidents reveal means 


for the prevention of their recurrence. Today it is recognized as sound economics to keep the bonded contractor in a continued state of 





solvency. Years are added to our lives by educational programs and periodic medical examinations. Thus, and in countless other 
ways are the gigantic resources of insurance directed at the conservation of values, life values as well as property values. ¢ ¢ 


Through any one of the more than 20,000 trained Atna representatives you can secure virtually every form of insurance protection. 


THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT @ 











This is a reduced reprint of the third message of the Aetna’s 1930 series in The Saturday 
Evening Post. We believe this campaign will promote among its readers a better understand- 
ing of and greater appreciation for the institution of insurance. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Y HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Membership Drive on Eve of 
Annual Meeting 





Philadelphia Association to Close 
Fiscal Year with Large 
Increase 


The membership extension commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, headed by Acting 
Chairman Arthur B. Cheyney, is work- 
ing hard and getting great results in its 
efforts to increase the membership ac- 
cording to the announcement made by 
President Thomas M. Scott. 

The set-up of this committee is quite 
elaborate and well planned. Under Mr. 
Cheyney are the following vice-chair- 
men: C. A. Duffield, John Hancock; 
R. B. Taylor, Equitable United States; 
N. B. Misell, Equitable United States 
(Acting) ; John N. Adams, Atna; Paul 
Shalet, Mutual Life New York; John 
W. Oliver, Fidelity Mutual; Clarence 
K. Schonck, Penn Mutual; Stokes B. 
Carrigan, Jr., Provident Mutual; Don 
R. Sidle, Travelers; Herman Rosen- 
berger, Metropolitan; J. Mortimer 
Darby, Massachusetts Mutual. 

These vice-chairmen work with some 
seventy contact men, one or more for 
every agency. Under the impetus of 
a new campaign started a few weeks 
ago the committee is working very ef- 
fectively under the capable leadership 
of Mr. Cheyney. Dues are being pro- 
rated to the end of the year and every 
new member will be sent the current 
issue of Life Association News, the 
National Association’s publication. 

President Scott also announces the 
election by the board of directors of the 
nominating committee. 
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NEW GENERAL MANAGER In New Home Office 


First National Life of Troy, Ala., 
which was recently made a legal re- 
serve company, has moved into hand- 
some home office headquarters at Mont- 
gomery. Emory Folmar is president 
of the company, which, since organiza- 
tion three years ago, has written $5,- 
000,000 worth of business. It operated 
for a while as a mutual aid company 
and on a semi-industrial plane, but is 
now issuing old line policies. 
















































Woodward, 
Fondiller 
and Ryan 





Thomas E. Hand 


As recently announced in THE 
SPECTATOR, Thomas E. Hand has been 
appointed general manager of the re- 
cently launched Standard Life, of Jack- 
son, Miss. Before entering the life in- 
surance business, Mr. Hand was County 
Agent for Hinds County, Mississippi. 


Consulting Actuaries 


Announce the Appoint- 


In 1925, he became a member of the > 
Thompson agency of the Reliance Life. ment to Their Staff 
When the Standard began operations of 


last November he was appointed Home 
Office general agent, which position he - 
relinquishes to become General Man- Mr. Henry E. Niles 


ager of the company. 








A report from this committee, in Former Assistant Manager of 


which will be included a ticket for of- the Life Insurance Sales 
ficers and directors, is expected in the 


near future. Research Bureau 








The above photo shows from left to right: 
James D. Robinson, vice-pres. First National Bank, Atlanta; Chip Roberts, L. O. 
Benton, William H. Key, E. C. Kelly, Judge A. S. Thurman and Judge Monroe — 

Phillips. Marvin Mobely, Atlanta general agent and artist, who contributed the HUTCHINSON KANSAS 


picture, states that the group carries over 


with him. The photo was snapped at a recent luncheon at the Capitol City Club. 
when the first three named were hosts to eighty friends from Monticello and Atlanta. 
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Stephen M. Babbit 
Walter Hill, vice-pres. Retail Credit Co.; President 











a million dollars worth of life insurance | 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





NEAL ray yt President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President IN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President , JOHN KAY, Vice-President. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL Fagg President so KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSI INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. by ge President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. P se Bir President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

































































J. orn ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vi re WM. P. STANTON, pete or mt S. K. McCLURE, Vi ce-Pre: esident 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 





$14,741,017 
























844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Maregers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers | 
| 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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J.R. Dumont Answers 
I. U. B. Critics 


Speech at Richmond Refutes 
Charges of Improper 
Rating by Board 


——— 


Explains I. U. B. Functions 








Says 75 Per Cent of Applications 
for Rating Have Come From 
Local Agents 


Speaking before fifth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Fire In- 
surance General Agents at the Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, Va., last 
week, John R. Dumont, manager of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, took oc- 
casion to reply to recent criticisms di- 
rected at the organization. Referring to 
complaints published in the insurance 
press citing four specific risks as evi- 
dence of the bad effect of I. U. B. rat- 
ing, Mr. Dumont stated flatly that three 
of these risks had never been submitted 
to or rated by the I. U. B. The fourth, 
he said, had been written for years un- 
der an inland marine contract and has 
been brought back to the fire insurance 
side through I. U. B. forms and rating. 

Answering the charge of a prominent 
insurance executive who recently sub- 
mitted 77 rate cards which he stated 
through the improper rating of the 
I. U. B. had resulted in a loss of 
the business to local agents, Mr. 
Dumont offered the information that 
the Interstate Underwriters Board up 
to the present time has received no 
application for, and has not quoted a 
rate of any kind on, 73 out of these 77 
risks. Of the remaining four, one was 
secured at an equitable rate by an 
I. U. B. company, Mr. Dumont showed. 

On other phases of the I. U. B. Mr. 
Dumont said in part: 

The term “multiple location cover- 
age” is comparatively new, in fact has 
come into prominence so far as fire in- 
surance is concerned only during the 
past year. This term should not be 
confused with the more common name of 
“general cover.” The latter is not at 
all new to the fire insurance business. 

The question quite naturally comes 
to the minds of many as to what is the 
necessity of providing for multiple lo- 
cation coverages. 

This has arisen from a material 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Tornado Business Booms as 
Twisters Twist 





Squalls Create Heavy Losses in 
Michigan and Middle West- 
ern Cities 


LANSING, MICcH., May 12.—Stimulus 
has been given tornado business in this 
quarter of the State within the past 
few days by news of the damage done 
by a series of sharp “line squalls” or 
small tornadoes which passed through 
several sections of central and western 
Michigan late last week, coincident with 
other disastrous tornado visitations in 
other Middle Western States. 

Damage to property in Grand Rapids 
alone by a miniature twister which 
touched parts of that city is estimated 
at more than $1,000,000. Several furni- 
ture factories were heavy losers, $250,- 
000 losses being sustained by the Sligh 
Furniture Company and Luce Furni- 
ture Company while the Columbian 
Furniture Transfer Company estimated 
its loss at $20,000, and damage running 
into the thousands was reported by the 
Shaw Furniture Company. Roofs of 
plants were damaged in several in- 
stances, some walls were blown down 
and stacks toppled, much window 
breakage was reported, and productive 
activities were crippled in many in- 
stances by power suspensions due to 
fallen wires. Transportation was also 
temporarily interrupted. 

Losses were heavy, also, in several 
rural sections, more than 50 barns and 
other farm buildings having been dam- 
aged or destroyed in the paths of three 
separate storms. 


Aetna and World Fire & Marine 


Promotions 


Four promotions within the official 
staff of the Aetna Insurance Company 
and the World Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, were made 
on Monday at the regular meeting of 
the directors. An assistant secretary 
was also elected. Sydney W. Cornwell, 
Peter W. D. Jones and Jesse Waller 
were promoted from assistant secre- 
taries to secretaries; Harry A. Tom- 
linson was elected an assistant secre- 
tary, and George G. Quirk, formerly 
marine assistant secretary, was made 
marine secretary. 


Gandy Steps Down As 
Alabama Leader 


Arthur Meade Succeeds to 
Presidency of Local Agents 
State Association 








300 at Convention 





Fictitious Automobile Fleets Is 
Lively Topic at Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


MoNTGOMERY, ALA., May 12.—Elec- 
tion of Arthur Meade, of the Meade & 
Charles agency, of this city, as presi- 
dent marked the final session of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents held here on May 8 and 9. Mead 
was elevated from the vice-presidency 
to succeed Charles H. Gandy, of Bir- 
mingham, who voluntarily laid down 
the gavel after two terms in office. 
About 300 agents attended the conven- 
tion, which was one of the best the 
association has held. 

Besides Mr. Mead, the following of- 
ficers were elected: C. S. Boswell, of 
Huntsville, vice-president; J. M. Ford, 
of Birmingham, secretary and treas- 
urer; William Croom, of Mobile, chair- 
man of the executive committee; Carl 
Wilson, of Montgomery, chairman leg- 
islative committee; Peyton A. Eubank, 
of Ensley, chairman of the grievance 
committee, and Mrs. Sadie P. Comer, 
of Anniston, chairman of conservation 
committee. 

Features of the convention were the 
addresses of Retiring President Gandy 
and of Clyde B. Smith, president of the 
national association. 

President Smith based his talk along 
the benefits which are derived from 
membership in both State and national 
organizations. Among the accomplish- 
ments of the national association, he 
said, is the establishment through the 
courts and by agreements of the rights 
of the agent to policy expirations; a 
right which many insurance companies 
once claimed as the property of the . 
company. 

He pointed out that some agents af- 
ter first writing a risk in one company 
decided later to renew that particular 
risk in another company. This brought 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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J. C. Turner ‘ 
Home Agent 








OVER 


ADO vears 


WITH THE HOME 


OR 54 years John Calvin Turner has represented The / 
as local agent at Camilla, Georgia. 





In a recent letter, Mr. Turner expresses his “highest regard for the_ 
Grand Old Home Fire Insurance Company, its managemenc+ 
officers, and agents, for the uniform courtesies covering these - amy 
Past years.” 


At the age of 83, Mr. Turner continues to actively represent The 


THE HOME ‘comraxy NEW YORK 


59 Maiden Lane 


Strength - Reputation - Service 
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Protest Discrimination 
in Insurance Laws 





Texas Agents in Two-Day 
Session Pass Resolutions 
Regarding Regulation 





Cooperation the Watchword 





New Directors Elected and Plans 
Made for National Conven- 
tion in October 


(Special to The Spectator) 


AusTIN, TEX., May 10.—Measured by 
the adage, “Actions speak louder than 
words,” the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Texas Association of In- 
surance Agents, at San Antonio, May 
8-9, was the most constructive in the 
history of the organization. The action 
at San Antonio, summed up in the reso- 
lutions adopted with unusual unanimity 
and fervor, shows both the trend and 
the results of the two-day discussions. 
A number of these resolutions are of 
Nation-wide interest to the insurance 
fraternity. 

Prominent among these was one call- 
ing attention again to the “rank dis- 
crimination in our laws as they now 
stand, in favor of Mutuals, Reciprocals 
and Lloyds, in that they are not sub- 
ject to the same regulations and taxes 
as are imposed by law upon stock in- 
surance companies,” and urging the 
“legislative committee to use every le- 
gitimate effort to have introduced and 
passed at the next session of our leg- 
islature, a bill, the purpose of which 
shall be to correct this discrimination 
and to place insurance carr eas writing 
the same classes of busifié4s on the 
same basis as regards regul. tions and 
taxes.” 

As a means of effective wrk to bring 
about needed legislation, agents 
throughout the State were quested to 
confer with their civic organ “ations, 
chambers of commerce, senators and 
representatives and request their as- 
sistance in having such laws enacted. 

In an address before the association 
on “Chain Stores, Home Town Mer- 
chants and the Local Insurance Agent,” 
Floyd J. Holder of Breckenridge, 
showed clearly how he had secured the 
cooperation of his local chamber of 
commerce, and how any other agent 
might secure the same cooperation. Mr. 
Holder delivered an address to the In- 
dependent Merchants’ Association of 
Breckenridge on the “Problems of the 
Home Town Merchant,” in which he 
showed that the discrimination of the 
law against stock companies and in 
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favor of the mutuals, reciprocals and 
Lloyds was comparable in many re- 
spects to chain store competition and 
was resulting in a direct loss to their 
business. 

He had followed this with a talk be- 
fore the Breckenridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which he showed that the fail- 
ure of the mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds companies to report their net 
premiums written in Breckenridge was 
costing the policyholders at least $3,500 
a year, for if these had been reported 
a 3 per cent debit on account of the 
fire record would have been eliminated, 
because in arriving at this amount the 
only premiums figured were those 
actually known to be placed with these 
companies. 

As a result of this talk, Mr. Holder 
had been made chairman of a chamber 
of commerce committee to investigate 
and report why these premiums were 
not reported, and if necessary to have 
the local member of the legislature in- 
troduce a bill to have the law amended 
and compel the companies to make re- 
ports. This committee made its report, 
finding Holder’s statements to be cor- 
rect, urging remedial legislation, and 
asking the cooperation of the regional 
chambers of commerce in Texas in se- 
curing the passage of laws placing the 
same regulations upon all companies 
writing the same class of business. 


Harmful Cooperation 


Another resolution of wide interest 
stated that the attention of the con- 
vention had been called to the fact 
“that some stock insurance companies 
doing business in this State have con- 
tracts with mutuals, reciprocals and 
Lloyds’ insurance associations under 
which they give to and accept from 
these mutuals, Lloyds and reciprocals, 
reinsurance,” and that “believing that 
such practices on the part of stock 
fire insurance companies are adverse 
to the best interests of the public, the 
agents and the American agency sys- 
tem,” and that “all interests can best 
be served by members of the Associa- 
tion refusing to represent any stock 
insurance companies guilty of such 
practice; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
officers of this Association be requested 
to ascertain as soon as possible, the 
names of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies having such contracts with 
mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds’ associa- 
tions, and that they be requested to 
communicate with such stock insurance 
companies and endeavor to show them 
the unfairness of such practices; and 
the officers are further requested upon 
obtaining the list of said stock com- 
panies to have same filed in the office 
of the secretary of the Association.” 
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Work of Acquisition 
Cost Committee 





Data Being Collected by 
N. C. I. C.’s Members; 
Hearings Next Month 





Public Vitally Interested 





Those Who Resent Investigation 
Asked to Suspend Judgment 
and Lend Cooperation 


Since the Acquisition Cost Committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners started the collection of 
data on the subject of acquisition costs 
in connection with the transaction of 
the insurance business in the United 
States, there has been considerable con- 
jecturing as to the possible outcome of 
the investigation as well as the propri- 
ety of the insurance commissioners con- 
cerning themselves in the matter. A 
few have gone so far as to discuss the 
legality of attempting to regulate com- 
missions, in spite of the fact that the 
committee itself has not yet evolved a 
plan for so doing. In a notice recently 
given to the press from the eommittee 
it is stated that there can be no ques- 
tion but that the public and the insur- 
ance business as a whole are vitally 
interested in determining the facts con- 
cerning the acquisition cost phase of the 
insurance business. As representatives 
of the people, there can be no doubt 
concerning the reasonableness of the 
interest shown by the insurance com- 
missioners in the facts and problems 
involved. 


If, after mature consideration of the 
involved problems, it is the judgment 
of the commissioners that the existing 
conditions are injurious to the public 
and make for instability of the insur- 
ance companies to whom they have in- 
trusted premium funds, it is reasonable 
to assume, the statement says, that the 
insurance commissioners will seek some 
reasonable method for effecting a cure. 


To those who have unstintingly given 
their time and attention, together with 
complete information as to conditions 
affecting the business, the committee 
expresses its sincere thanks. To those 
who may be disposed to resent the 
investigation, or who, in anticipating 
action inimical to their interests, have 
assumed an attitude of opposition, it 
holds that it is but fair to ask that they 
suspend judgment on the outcome of 
the investigation and lend their full co- 
operation, to the end that the result ac- 
complished may have the benefit of 
their wisdom and experience. 
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Company-A gency 
RELATIONSHIPS 


It is the ordinary, every-day relation- 
ships between companies and agents that 
spell service. Everything rests upon the 
courtesy, promptness and spirit with 
which correspondence, requests for in- 


formation, authorizations and the like are 


handled. 


Corroon & Reynolds’ executives, de- 
partment heads, general, state and special 
agents, clerks, even office boys are imbued 
with the idea that the agent is the prime 
factor in the production of business. 
Hence he deserves and must receive cour- 


When he 


presents a problem he receives the quick- 


teous and prompt attention. 


est possible reply. 


This is the policy that has enabled us to 
make progress. But it isn’t only good 
business; it’s appreciation of the agent’s 


place in the insurance picture as well. 


























AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000.000.00 





BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





LIBERTY BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000.000.00 





NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000.000.00 





REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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New York Local Agents Association 


Still at Odds 


Two Hearings Already Held Before State Insurance 
Commussioner Leave Question in Dispute and 


Third Hearing Will Be Held May 28 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Fire Agents Association 
of the City of New York, on Tuesday, 
it was decided to have printed all the 
briefs and other material that have 
been a part of the present controversy 
between that organization and the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Bureau. 

At a hearing April 28 before the 
insurance commissioner of New York 
State, the local agents association pre- 
sented a protest against the bureau’s 
proposal for extending its plans for 
the insuring of such things as chains 
of stores in many States under a 
blanket policy, to include any five or 
more risks in a single city or State. 
Briefs were filed at that hearing by 
John J. Curlin, counsel for the Fire 
Agents Association, treating the legal 
points involved, and by Warren F. 
Goodwin, president of the association, 
covering what might be termed the 
practical results of the system. 

A second hearing was held May 7 
at which a brief was filed by V. L. 
Gallagher, chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board, from which we quote 
below. Briefs are being prepared in 
answer to this by Mr. Curlin and Mr. 
Gilbert. A third hearing will be held 
by the New York Insurance commis- 
sioner on May 28. 

Mr. Gallagher, the chairman of the 
advisory committee of the I. U. B., in 
his brief, which was submitted to the 
superintendent of insurance at the 
hearing on May 7, said that it ap- 
peared that the points of objection 
raised by the Fire Agents Association 
of the City of New York were two: 
First, that the plan is discriminatory 
and, secondly, that it operates to in- 
terfere with the collection of taxes due 
to the State of New York. He said, 
in part: 

“We beg to submit that the insur- 
ance law does not prohibit ‘discrimina- 
tion’ but does prohibit ‘unfair dis- 
crimination’ between risks of substan- 
tially the same hazard. We are not 
willing to admit that the publication of 
an Interstate Board rate does dis- 
criminate at all between risks of sub- 
stantially the same hazard. Any prop- 
erty owner who owns property which 
comes up to the standards as set by 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board re- 
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ceives the same treatment as any other. 
Even if discrimination were shown, 
such discrimination would not be con- 
trary to law if it were not unfair. 
The operations of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board do not produce un- 
fair discrimination. 

“We fear that at the hearing held 
on April 25, a statement was made and 
not contradicted which was not a com- 
plete exposition of the facts. Mr. Cur- 
tin maintained that if two owners of 
merchandise in the same warehouse 
each had four other locations, one of 
them four in the State of New Jersey, 
and the other four in the State of 
Pennsylvania, that because the four lo- 
cations out of the State of New York 
were rated on a different basis, the 
property owners would have different 
rates on their property within the 
State of New York. This is not so. 
A rate of insurance is merely a charge 
per $100 of liability. In each of the 
cases mentioned, irrespective of what 
rates might be charged in Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey, the amount of 
premium paid by the two New York 
assureds on the liability at the risk of 
the insurance company covering the 
property in the New York warehouse 
would be the same. It is true that 
the charge for the value in Pennsyl- 
vania might differ from the charge for 
that in New Jersey and that the total 
of the New York premiums plus the 
Pennsylvania premiums might be dif- 
ferent from the total of the New York 
premiums plus the New Jersey pre- 
miums, but to anyone familiar with 
this type of underwriting it is obvious 
that the proportion of the premium 
charged covering the New York prop- 
erty would be the same for both owners. 

“For example, suppose the man with 
property in New Jersey had his prop- 
erty in frame, unprotected buildings, 
while the man who has property in 
Pennsylvania had his in sprinklered, 
fireproof buildings. If the total charge 
for insurance covering all property for 
each of these property owners were not 
different that would certainly be un- 
fair discrimination. 

“There seems to be a dearth of de- 
cisions on the discrimination feature 
of the insurance law. The public util- 
ity laws of New York State and many 
other States, however, have a provision 
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almost identical with that of the in-- 
surance law. It has been held in State 
after State that the mere existence of 
different rates does not determine un- 
fair discrimination. The courts have 
held in passing upon discriminatory © 
rates that to constitute an unjust dis-~ 
crimination there must be a difference 
in rates under substantially similar 
conditions as to service. The rate . 
charged must be a reasonable one. 
Under like conditions a utility must 
render its service to all patrons upon 
equal terms; it must not so discriminate 
in its rate to different patrons as to 
give one an undue preference over an- 
other. But it is not an undue pref- 
erence to make one patron a less rate 
than another where differences in con- 
ditions exist affecting the expense or 
difficulty in performing the _ service 
which fairly justify the difference in 
rates. Where it is shown that a dif- 
ference in rate exists, but there is also 
a substantial difference in conditions 
affecting the difficulty or expense of 
performing the service, no cause of 
action arises without evidence to show 
that the difference in rate is dispropor- 
tionate to the difference in conditions.” 

Mr. Gallagher then cited a number 
of cases in proof of his contention. 

He said, “The point was made last 
week that an average rate based on 
values submitted on a certain date 
might be incorrect as representing 
values at some future date in the — 
policy. This is no more true than in 
the case of any blanket rate covering 
a manufacturing plant with various 
buildings, warehouses and machinery 
and stock under one item. Such rates 
are filed in every -rating jurisdiction of 
the country as well:as in New York 
State, and sometimes rates are kept in 
force for many years without the filing 
of new values. The extension of this 
practice to include more than one lo- 
cation, therefore, is nothing new and 
not a departure from established con- 
ditions. 

“It is curious that the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board should be made the 
focus of attack against the writing of 
reporting floater policies at an average 
rate. Such policies have been freely 
written in the New York market for 
many years by companies which were 
willing to take a chance on the viola- 
tion of filed rates and rules. They have 
been freely written by companies in 
other States and it is my own candid 
opinion that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in premiums have been 
written under reporting forms of poli- 
cies covering property in New York 
State by companies domiciled out of the 
State upon which the State of New 
York has received no taxes.” 
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Long Skirts or Short? 











The leading style arbiters, and the Easter 
Parade, prove the point for long skirts. 
The long period of high visibility has 


come to an end. 


Now let's determine to give full coverage 
to our insurance clients. Let's cover 
them from the ground up, so that the 
winds of adversity cannot cause dis- 


comfort-and embarrassment. 


Let’s make the coverage thick enough 
to thwart the searching glare of any 
fire; strong enough to resist the tearing 


fingers of disaster. 


5] . . 
Let s protect our clients with adequate 
amounts of insurance written in strong 


companies, such as the Ohio Farmers. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


Le Roy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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HE Northern New Jersey field of- 
fices of the Home group of com- 
panies are now located on the fifteenth 
floor of the Newark-Lefcourt Building, 
Rooms 1512-1520, Raymond Boulevard 
and Commerce Street, near Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

The official opening was held on May 
9. The staff of field men consists of 
Samuel A. Mehorter, Fred L. Bross, 
Leroy Gladden, Harry Sutton and 
George Doremus. Adjusters, William 
P. Barter and L. C. Griswold. 


* * * 


The $50,000 insurance on the West- 
wood, N. J., public school property was 
renewed with P. A. Post, a local agent 
who has handled the line for several 
years. 

* * * 

An Associated Press item appeared 
recently in a Hackensack daily news- 
paper, relating to the suit of O’Gorman 
and Young in the matter of commission 
contracts with the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford and the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
London. The article concludes with 
this statement: “As the state was 
without representation in the contro- 
versy, Justice Van Deventer suggested 
that there seemed to be concert of ac- 
tion between the parties to the litiga- 
tion, questioning whether an issue had 
been presented which the Court should 
pass on.” 

At the time this information was 
made public, O’Gorman and Young had 
not been advised of any such opinion. 

* * ok 


Of the several realty developments 
founded and progressed during the past 
two or three years in various sections 
of northern New Jersey, many of them 
have been staked out and surveyed by 
local engineers. This, followed by 
building loans for construction pur- 
poses furnished by New Jersey title, 
trust and mortgage companies, has kept 
all financial transactions, including fire 
and tornado insurance, within the state. 

But now comes a new project, involv- 
ing the erection of some forty dwellings 
located in the “Bridge Zone” and it is 
stated that every feature of the enter- 
prise will be handled by New York in- 
terests—surveys, construction loans and 
insurance. All efforts made by local 
experts to secure the prize, either 
through political influence or competi- 
tive figures, have met with defeat. 

* * * 


A prominent daily newspaper of New 
Jersey, in commenting upon the last re- 
port of the National Safety Council, 
calls attention to the great number 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


of deaths from automobile accidents. 

Analysis of the figures relating to 
accidental deaths shows that all types 
of fatal accidents are on the decline 
with the exception of auto deaths. 

The report goes on to say that 97,000 
persons die each year from accidental 
deaths and that during the great World 
War slightly more than one-half that 
number of soldiers were killed in ac- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
this startling array of figures has 
caused a marked activity among New 
Jersey agents since the opening up of 
new and attractive auto routes in the 
northern part of the State. 

The steady increase in population and 
motor travel has resulted in a heavier 
demand for accident insurance and 
many agents report growing volume 
of premium receipts. 
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Local Agents’ Convention 
At Syracuse 
Three-Day Event Beginning May 
19 with Noted Speakers and 
Other Features 


The annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Insur- 
ance Agents will be held at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 19, 20 
and 21. There will be a get-together 
dinner Monday evening and the conven- 
tion proper opens Tuesday morning 
with two business sessions and the 
usual eomplimentary luncheon given by 
the Excelsior Insurance Company. The 
final business session will be held 
Wednesday. The annual banquet will 
be held Tuesday evening, Frederick 
V. Bruns, president of the Excelsior 
and one of the most active members 
of the association will be the host 
at the luncheon, 








News of San Francisco and the Coast 


Members of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific are now voting on 
a proposition to take over jurisdiction 
on aircraft and motor vehicle property 
damage insurance in order to be uni- 
form with the Explosion Conference. 
The board is a member of the latter 
organization and the executive com- 
mittee presented the matter to the mem- 
bership for signature vote. 





According to announcements made by 
Eugene Battles, president, at a number 
of regional meetings of local agents, 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents plans to present legislation to 
the State Legislature which will com- 
pel building and loan associations and 
other money-lending organizations to 
eliminate any sign of compulsion from 
their local applications or contracts on 
the question of fire insurance. The 
agents claim that these institutions are 
forcing borrowers to permit them to 
act as brokers and agents in the placing 
of insurance and are refusing to accept 
policies in standard companies when 
proffered by agents or brokers selected 
by the assured. Other legislation will be 
directed at revisions in the agency laws, 
limiting the number of agents to be 
appointed in various districts and mak- 
ing more rigid qualification mandatory. 





The Associated Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company of San Francisco has 
made application to do business in the 
States of Indiana and Illinois. 





The annual meeting of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific was 
held at Del Monte, Cal., May 8. 


A committee has been appointed in 
San Francisco to complete the plans 
for the organization of a Casualty In- 
surance Institute. The organization in- 
tends to conduct regular courses in all 
forms of casualty underwriting. 





San Francisco executives of the com- 
panies controlled by the Home of New 
York were called to New Orleans last 
week to meet Wilfred Kurth, president. 





It is announced that the Equitable 
Life & Casualty Company of Louisville, 
Ky., may withdraw from the State of 
California. Arrangements have been 
made for the reinsurance of all out- 
standing policies, and the reinsurance 
agreement has been submitted to the 
State Insurance Department for ap- 
proval. 


Chickens and Tourists Insured 


DALLAS, TEX., May 12.—The general 
agency of Cravens, Dargan & Co. at 
Houston, recently insured 8000 baby 
chickens, which were to be shipped from 
a Texas point to Mexico City by air- 
plane. The amount of the policy was 
$1,000. The chicks went through O. K. 
Another out of the ordinary policy writ- 
ten by this agency was for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which sponsored a 
cruise for more than 200 persons over 
6000 miles of sea. The cruise covered 
West Indies, Central America and the 
Panama Zone. By that policy the 
Chamber of Commerce was protected 
against claims for mishaps during the 
cruise. The limits of the policy were 
$10,000 to $100,000. 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Beulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Park 


INCORPORATED - 1872 





HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 

County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mount Royal Assurance Co, (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 
North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 








Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 
CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


and 
ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Inquiries Invited 








Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 

















Great Ameriran Indemnity Co. 
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SSS SONS Asner St aan 


J. R. Dumont Answers 
I. U. B. Critics 


(Concluded from page 19) 


change in the method of merchandising 
which has taken place in the last few 
years not only in this country but 
throughout the world. For several 
years, forms similar to those now pro- 
vided by the Interstate Underwriters 
Board have been in use in England, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany and many 
other European countries, as well as 
in Cuba and Mexico. 

Much of this business has been writ- 
ten under so-called general cover con- 
tracts and inland marine contracts. It 
might be well, here, to explain the out- 
standing differences between the mul- 
tiple location forms provided by the 
I. U. B. and the older form known as 
the general cover. 

Under a general cover form, the con- 
tract made with the assured is really 
a binder and then underlying policies 
to this binder are issued for different 
States and different locations. The 
binder is usually held by the insurer 
and the underlying policies are in the 
possession of the insured. These forms 
usually provide for adjustment by en- 
dorsement once a month, all claims and 
adjustment being made on the under- 
lying policies and not on the binder 
or master contract. 

Under the I. U. B. forms, this is re- 
versed. The master contract is a 
standard fire policy and is the con- 
trolling contract. The underlying poli- 
cies are issued in order to properly re- 
port premiums to each State where 
there are values, and further to comply 
with agents’ qualification laws and 
standard policy laws. 

The master contract is held by the 
insured and the underlying policies by 
the insurer. The assured makes re- 
ports monthly to the insuring company 
of all.locations and values as of a 
given date, so that endorsements are 
seldom necessary. This is quite an 
important difference, particularly in 
regard to endorsements. I have in mind 
for instance, one contract which has 
been written for years under a general 
cover form where there are 700 loca- 
tions which require endorsements each 
month for each location; in other 
words, the company has had to handle 
8400 endorsements of this contract 
every year. You, who are familiar 
with the amount of work necessary to 
the agent, broker, and general agent, 
and the company in handling such a 
large number of endorsements, can 
readily see how cumbersome this 
method is as compared with the much 
more simple way in which the I. U. B. 
contracts are handled. 

This naturally tends toward a saving 
in the cost of handling these large lines 
in using’ an I. U. B. contract in place 
of a general cover contract. 

The I. U. B. is not writing or solicit- 
ing any business on its own account 
nor for its member companies. It is 
merely a clearing house and service 


bureau set up primarily to stabilize 
business which, for years, has been in 
a turmoil. It is not, therefore, an un- 
derwriting pool. | 

The records of the board show that 
75 per cent of the applications for rat- 
ing have come from local agents 
throughout the country, particularly 
from the small cities and towns. 

The allegation has been made that 
the I. U. B. is causing a vast amount 
of business to shift from one section 
of the country to another. In one such 
statement the amount was set at $6,- 
000,000 in premiums during the first 
few months of our operations. The ab- 
surdity of such a statement is appar- 
ent when the I. U. B. records show the 
above amount to be greater than the 
total premiums thus far reported 
through the board. 

The up-to-date, broad, elastic and 
comprehensive forms of cover which 
have been provided by the I. U. B. 
have received enthusiastic approval 
from such agents as have studied the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. 
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Alabama Agents Meet 

(Concluded from page 19) 
on a dispute which was settled in favor 
of the agent as the owner of the ex- 
pirations. He stated that the National 
Association has grown from a mere 
handful to one with more than 11,000 
members. 

Retiring president Gandy in his an- 
nual message declared that Alabama 
insurance laws as they now stand are 
entirely adequate and additional legis- 
lation of this nature is not needed. If 
legislators wish to do something, they 
might repeal a number of statutes gov- 
erning the insurance business that are 
obsolete, he said. 

The matter of fictitious automobile 
fleets was one of the livest questions 
discussed at the convention. State In- 
surance Commissioner Thigpen has 
ruled that employee’s automobiles may 
be properly included in company fleets. 
The association contends that there 
should be a single ownership of all cars 
in a fleet. 








Loyalty to our Agents 
has made our Agents 
loyal. 
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SOLD—By a Mexican Jumping Bean 


Some Adventures in Salesmanship 


HEN I have the time, I enjoy 

V y receiving the numerous salesmen 

who come into my office each day 
offering all sorts of articles, ideas and 
services. I usually learn something 
from them, principally what not to do. 
Most all of them have some studied plan 
of approach, some memorized line they 
rattle off, and practically all of their 
plans are based on the most barefaced 
flattery. How anyone can fall for it is 
beyond me, but undoubtedly they do 
have some success. 

There is the pompous book agent who 
makes quite an attempt to impress one 
with the importance of his visit. He 
usually starts out by seeking my en- 
dorsement, “‘as a representative citizen, 
a man of culture and refinement,” for 
the great educational idea his company 
is introducing to an eager public. Of 
course, if I endorse his project I am 
expected to back up my judgment by 
purchasing a set of books for about 
one hundred dollars, payable monthly, 
but that is only incidental. It is aston- 
ishing to see how many real reputable 
citizens fall for this line. 

Then comes the newspaper page spe- 
cialist who seeks my ad for his mar- 
velous pages which will be so eagerly 
read by fifty thousand people. It only 
costs fifty dollars and it will bring in 
carloads of business for me. And I 
can’t afford to stay off it as he is only 
soliciting the leading men in each line 
of business and I, out of hundreds, have 
been chosen to represent the insurance 
business. 

I patiently explain to him that my 
advertising is planned a year in ad- 
vance, my appropriation determined 
upon and allotted, my copy prepared by 
experts furnished by my companies, 
and that I have no intention of depart- 
ing from this program nor of increasing 
my advertising budget. This very 
flowery and impressive line usually 
floors them and lets them out rather 
flabbergasted. 

Next the ’phone rings and I listen 
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to a speech read by some person whom 
I do not know, soliciting my support of 
some charitable affair through a pro- 
gram ad or the purchase of a ticket. 
It’s easy to get rid of him with a polite 
but firm “no.” I understand that if you 
say “yes” a messenger boy is at your 
door in ten minutes with a ticket and 
for your cash. It’s quite a system 
and worked on the percentage basis. 

Now and then a good customer holds 
me up by sending in a ticket to support 
his pet charity affair and if he is a 
good enough customer I submit, but 
he must be pretty good. 

Of course, the firemen and _police- 
men and letter carriers hold you up 
each year to support their affairs and 
their approach is so natural and guile- 
less that it is hard to turn them down. 
But when the Alderman or Justice of 
the Peace Association solicits with the 
veiled threat that it will pay you to 
subscribe then I get mad and usually 
tell them where to step off. 

Many towns have community chest 
drives, which deserve the support of all 
the citizens. I usually subscribe more 
than three-fourths of my charity budget 
to this, for the cause is worthy and 
the management honest and efficient. 

In spite of this annual drive there 
are always many special drives during 
the year, some of which deserve sup- 
port, but many of them are not worthy 
and presume upon the good nature of 
the business man and his fear of giving 
offense and thereby creating adverse 
public sentiment. 

Then we have the clothing salesman, 
the salesman with neckties, shirts, and 
rugs, and we tell him that disregarding 
his price we must patronize our own 
customers and he cannot answer that 
one. We have visitors selling all kinds 
of advertising novelties and schemes, 
the bootlegger with his liquor list sewed 
on the inside of his coat, the slick per- 
son selling obscene books and pictures 
(yes, we do extend him the courtesy of 
examining them). 


One of the nerviest bits of soliciting 
was that displayed by stock brokers 
who called up by long distance offering 
wonderful “get rich quick” bargains. 
I actually know of men who pride 
themselves as having judgment, order- 
ing these stocks and paying for them. 

Verily there is still one born every 
minute. 

I almost forgot the pretty young 
things who beg you sweetly to vote for 
them so that they can go to college at 
so much per vote. I recall one espe- 
cially attractive young lady who snug- 
gled up just as close as one dares 
snuggle in a business office, in full view 
of others, and with tears in her baby 
blue eyes said, “Mr. Goodwin, don’t 
you think I’d make a nice nurse and 
wouldn’t you like to have me nurse 
you?” When I looked her straight in 
the eyes and unsmilingly said “no” 
the tears did come for a fact and she 
left with the statement that I was a 
“brute and no gentleman.” 

My readers will recognize all these 
types for they undoubtedly have had 
the same experiences and know that a 
business man must establish some set 
rule for distributing his advertising, 
development and charity accounts, or 
else he will find that his heart has led 
him into throwing away a lot of hard- 
earned commissions. 

It is no wonder that most of our 
leading agents are unusually good 
salesmen when they compete with the 
average salesman in other lines. Of 
course our goods are quite different 
and we do not find a cold canvass so 
productive as they do. We must have 
background and reputation and we 
must live with our customers until our 
sale is completed, with the expiration 
of our policy. 

Some people call the insurance busi- 
ness a profession, and, while we have 
many of the responsibilities and duties 
of professional men like lawyers, doc- 
tors and bankers, we are not by any 
means restricted by their old-fashioned 
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traditions and practices, nor do we re- 
quire such expensive and long training 
to prepare ourselves. I think that the 
term “professional salesmen” accurate- 
ly describes us, for our efforts are most 
certainly as unselfish and beneficial to 
mankind as those of any so-called pro- 
fessional man, but in addition we must 
energetically sell our service, while the 
professional man must wait until dire 
distress sends a client to him. We 
prepare people to avoid and weather 
storms; the professional man comes to 
the rescue of those who do not heed 
our advice. 

We hear much of the technique of 
salesmanship. What is it? How is it 
acquired and developed? There are so 
many elaborate and comprehensive vol- 
umes on this subject that anything I 
may say will be of small value, but per- 
haps a few of my personal experiences 
may be interesting. 

The Pennsylvania Germans are hard, 
careful, shrewd buyers and usually will 
not deal with strangers. However, 
once you win their confidence, you are 
accepted and you can then sell them at 
a higher price than offered by anyone 
else. 

Not so long ago I was trying to sell 
a sprinkler system to a very prosperous 
business man, a Pennsylvania German, 
and was not making much progress. I 
stressed the protective features, the 
savings in insurance costs, our numer- 
ous finance plans, and the experience of 
others, and finally stopped to permit my 
sprinkler expert to say a few words. 

I reached in my pocket and found 
three Mexican jumping beans which 
someone had given me. I pulled them 
out and placed them on the desk. My 
prospect’s eyes wandered to them and 
soon the beans began to jump, much to 
his surprise, as he had never seen such 
things before. He showed great inter- 
est and expressed a wish that he cer- 
tainly would like to show them to his 
Sunday school class. “They are yours,” 
I said, and handed them to him. 
Within ten minutes he had signed our 
contract. The jumping beans had done 
the trick, for they had shown him that 
I was friendly and interested in him— 
not just to sell him, but to know him. 

It requires patience and tact to es- 
tablish friendly relationships with cus- 
tomers, and a salesman is lost without 
them. However, he must not carry his 
friendliness too far. After all, such 
friendship is built on the fact that 
each man can be of service to the other 
and neither must forget that business 
is business. 

One of the best salesmen I know is 
a close friend and customer of mine 
and I delight in introducing him to 
some hard-boiled buyer and watch him 
work on him. 
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I will never forget one experience 
which so thoroughly illustrated one of 
the most fundamental points of all 
good salesmanship. I arranged a meet- 
ing with an officer of an important cor- 
poration, a large user of his product, 
and at the outset the officer expressed 
very decided views regarding the kind 
of product he preferred and backed 
them up with years of experience. My 
friend’s views were directly opposite, 
although he made and sold the kind of 
article the officer advocated. They ar- 
gued back and forth for an hour, some- 
times with considerable heat, but al- 
ways courteously. Finally the officer 
said, ‘Well, you are the first salesman 
I have ever talked to who did not im- 
mediately switch to my way of think- 
ing when I expressed my views, and 
tried to sell me his product. I don’t 
agree with you, but you have defended 
your ideas very ably and you know 
your business. I had expected and 
really could not afford to give you ten 
minutes and you’ve had an hour more. 
You have given me something to think 
about and I want you to call again.” 

It was months before my friend got 

an order for the product he had recom- 
mended, but he had won the respect of 
an important man and that was valu- 
able. 
This episode illustrates the fact that 
you must so thoroughly believe in your- 
self and your goods that you will try 
to sell the public what they need and 
not what they think they want. 

Whenever a prospect tells me he 
wants mutual or reciprocal insurance, 
I tell him that I cannot sell it to him 
and I explain why. Even if he does 
not buy from me, he respects me for 
sticking to my principles. 

Please understand that I have no 
quarrel with mutual or reciprocal in- 
surance. Both are old, established sys- 
tems and have a place in our economic 
system. But I do insist upon their 
labeling their goods properly, and 
whenever their salesmen endeavor to 
give the impression that their policies 
are the same as stock company con- 
tracts, I do not hesitate to correct it. 
I have many friends among agents and 
officials of these companies and I re- 
spect their rights and never attack 
them personally. This attitude is in 
direct contrast to many other agents, 
and consequently I have benefited by 
their friendship and incidentally their 
brokerage business. I do not approve 
of stock company agents attacking mu- 
tual or reciprocal carriers on the 
grounds of financial stability, loss ser- 
vice or ethical conduct. There are so 
many other businesslike reasons why 
stock company insurance is preferable 
that such attacks are unnecessary and 
only arouse resentment. 
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For years I have been trying to get 
certain risks out of the mutuals and I 
have just succeeded. I prepared data 
showing that by the installation of 
sprinkler systems I have reduced the 
rate to a point far below the lowest 
figure quoted by the mutuals for many 
years. They had neglected to advocate 
sprinklers and I introduced the subject 
to the assured, thereby convincing him 
that my service was better than theirs. 
Other agents, knowing that they were 
mutual risks, left them alone. 

A friend of mine, an officer of a large 
concern, sent for me and stated that 
they had decided to sprinkler their 
plant and that they could not see how 
I could compete with the New England 
mutuals if this were done. I told him 
quite confidently that we could not only 
compete with them, we could beat them, 
and through the cooperation of my com- 
panies, we did. So many agents admit 
defeat in the face of mutual competi- 
tion, but that is not necessary nowa- 
days. The stock companies are offering 
competitive rates and _ service that 
should hold most any reasonable propo- 
sition. 

It is good business from the insur- 
ance broker’s standpoint to keep in 
touch with bankrupt estates, especially 
when they consist of manufacturing 
plants, and, of course, where there is 
no moral hazard. By insuring such 
properties, you are usually performing 
a service to a bank, the trustee and 
some large creditors, and this gives you 
many contacts. Furthermore, should 
the property be sold or the business 
rehabilitated, you are usually on the 
ground floor. I have establislHtd many 
nice accounts for my companies in this 
way. 

I have made many addresses before 
business organizations and service clubs 
on fire prevention and insurance sub- 
jects, and I recall one case where much 
profit resulted from my remarks about 
automatic sprinklers. A manufacturer 
came to me after the meeting, a man 
entirely unknown to me, and asked me 
to call upon him, as “he was interested 
in an equipment.” Within a year I 
had equipped his plant and had his in- 
surance signed up for ten years, and 
through him I secured several other ac- 
counts. This one case more than repaid 
me for all the speeches I have made in 
the past ten years. 

It is just such things that develop 
salesmanship. A chance remark about 
sprinklers, a little courtesy here, an 
inexpensive favor there, all little things 
that affect important events. Forget 
that you are selling, be friendly, be 
happy, yet serious enough to command 
respect, and watch for the little things 
like Mexican jumping beans. 
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What Insurance Expects 
of the College Man 





Both in Agency and Company Ranks the Insurance 
Business Offers a Career of Service and Profit 


By Percy H. Goopwin 


Executive Chairman, National Association of Insurance A gents 


NSURANCE PLAYS an important 
iT part in whatever line of business 

you may choose for your career. Let 
me illustrate: Perhaps you are using 
your business training as a background 
for a legal education. Every legal con- 
tract, every property transfer, every 
deed drawn, every question of title, car- 
ries with it the element of insurance. 
Insurance law itself is a highly special- 
ized profession, one of the most lucra- 
tive and one of the most promising. 
It is in no small degree due to his 
prowess as an insurance lawyer that 
Mr. Justice Charles Evans Hughes oc- 
cupies his present high position as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


The banking business is based entire- 
ly on credit. Without insurance there 
is no credit. If you plan to enter the 
banking field, a working knowledge of 
insurance is essential. The building 
and automobile trades are linked in- 
dissolubly with insurance, and depen- 
dent on it. 


Your State is constantly building 
new and better highways. Do you 
know that even before a contracting 
engineer can make a bid for a job, he 
must file a bid bond, and that every 
step of the work, to completion, is de- 
pendent upon a surety bond? The list 
of businesses that are dependent on in- 
surance is interminable. Whatever 
your chosen field, you will be better 
prepared to fulfill your destiny ade- 
quately and conclusively, because your 
university has given you the opportu- 
nity of which you have had the fore- 
sight to take advantage, to acquire a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of prop- 
erty insurance. 


And now, a personal word to those 
of you who expect to become insurance 
men. After an experience covering 
twenty-five years as a local insurance 
agent, I say to you with all sincerity 
that I know of no calling that carries 
more dignity or offers a greater oppor- 
tunity for a man to serve his commu- 
nity and to build a business to hand 
down to posterity than insurance. 
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The Accompanying 
Article Is Extraeted 
from Mr.Goodwin’s 
Address to the Stu- 
dents of the School 
of Commerce of the 
University of 
Florida 
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Insurance is all comprehensive. It 
burrows into the depths of the earth 
with the miner and flies skyward with 
the airman. It stretches over the seas 
with its protection to craft and cargo; 
it travels the tracks of our great rail- 
road systems, and drives over the high- 
ways with the motorist. It hovers over 
the giant manufacturing plant, and 
protects the humblest laborer in pur- 
suit of his daily tasks. It guards the 
homes of the land, from the highest to 
the lowliest. It ameliorates disaster; 
brings construction out of destruction; 
peace out of chaos. 

It cannot prevent conflagrations, but 
it can and does teach the cities of the 
country how to make their hazards less. 
It stands helpless before “acts of God,” 
but when the cyclone or the tornado or 
the earthquake comes, insurance is on 
the ground, ready to help rebuild. You 
need not go out of your own State for 
evidence that this is true. What but 
insurance could have made it possible 
for your great city of Jacksonville to 
rebuild into a stronger and better city 
after the great conflagration of 1901? 
What chance would your East Coast 
cities have had to survive the series of 
tornadoes which have visited them in 
recent years, without insurance? 

Insurance is bigger than any one 
country. It is not national, but inter- 
national. It circles the entire globe. 
Years ago, the great British companies 
entered the United States and particu- 
larly after the war between the States 


they played a vital part in rebuilding 
the devastated sections of our country. 
Some of the strongest companies oper- 
ating in this country are domiciled in 
England and other countries, and many 
of our own giant companies have 
crossed the sea and are playing their 
part in stabilizing business of the lead- 
ing foreign countries. 


It would be but natural that you as 
students of commerce should inquire 
why a business of such magnitude, with 
such varying ramifications, is. not sub- 
ject to the rules of Interstate Com- 
merce. Many a man before you has 
asked the question, and time and again 
efforts have been made to upset the old 
decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the fa- 
mous case of Paul vs. Virginia, but it 
still stands. 


It is because of the very fact here 
established, that insurance is not a mat- 
ter of barter but of contract, that 
makes it imperative that it be con- 
tinued in the keeping of high-class, 
honorable men, who will guard jealous- 
ly the sacred contract into which they 
enter with the insuring public. 

Insurance expects you, as college 
men, to bring to it the principles of 
honesty and business ethics that you 
have absorbed within these walls; the 
broad outlook and fine background of 
your college experience. It looks to you 
to appreciate that where the average 
young man of a few years ago had to 
serve years of apprenticeship to gain 
a working knowledge of the business, 
you have the advantages of coming to 
it with the fundamentals already fixed 
in your minds. 


Insurance demands that you enter it 
with clean hands, with a sense of its 
importance and your responsibility. 
Whether you enter company or agency 
ranks, there is nothing to stop your 
progress except your own limitations 
or your lack of ambition. The average 
young company executive of today was 
traveling some State as a special agent 
a decade ago. The junior executive of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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What Insurance should 


and — 


How should he be sold? 





Bill Jones may carry, and of course he does, fire insurance and 
other insurance protection he may need in case anything happens 
to his property, to his life or to his health, but while, in the case of 
fire insurance, he would receive a certain amount to compensate 
him if his house should burn down, the fire insurance company is 
not expected to furnish him a place to live during the time his house 


is restored to use or rebuilt. 


In other words, he will have to find 


a place to live for a short or long period and will have to pay rent 


during that time. 


An interesting article in the May number of 


“The Accelerator,” the excellent monthly house organ of the Boston 
Insurance Company and the Old Colony Insurance Company, of 
which Raymond C. Dreher is the editor, stresses this point, and it 
fits Bill Jones’ case so well that we reprint it here. 


Have you considered what your loss 
in rental income would be if fire dam- 
aged or destroyed your apartment? It 
would take months to put it back in 
shape. Rent Insurance will pay you 
the amount of rents you would lose 
while the premises are untenantable in 
case of such a loss. The cost of this 
protection is surprisingly low. Are you 
interested? 

If fire should destroy or badly damage 
your home you would have to move 
elsewhere during the rebuilding period. 
This would mean added expense. If, 
however, you carried an inexpensive 
form of insurance called Rental Value 
the insurance company would pay you 
an amount of money equivalent to the 
fair rental value of your house until 
your house was again made tenantable. 

Rent and Rental Value insurance can 
be sold and sold easily for the simple 
reason that the cost is so low and the 
benefits derived so great that the pro- 
tection almost sells itself. A trial will 
convince the most skeptical that this is 
true. 

The usual fire policy covers only the 
actual property damage loss to a build- 
ing caused by fire or lightning. One 
must have a place to live in or a place 
of business which means that rent has 
to be paid; or if the property is rented 
and fire renders the premises untenant- 
able in whole or in part, the rental must 
generally be remitted in whole or in a 
proportionate part for the period the 
tenant is unable to occupy the premises, 
thereby resulting in a loss of income. 
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Rent Insurance indemnifies the owner 
of a building for loss of income in the 
form of rents, for the time it takes to 
rebuild or restore the premises to a 
tenantable condition following a fire or 
other catastrophe. 

Rental Value is slightly different. It 
is issued to the owner occupying his own 
building. If he is forced to move tem- 
porarily and rent elsewhere on account 
of his house or apartment being made 
untenantable by fire he could collect a 
sum equal to its rental value until it 
can again be occupied. 

Rent and Rental Value forms are not 
complicated. They require study, but 
no more so than any other ordinary 
form of insurance. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the coverage is necessary if one 
is to sell it with success. 

There are six forms in general use 
known as forms A, B, C, D, E and F. 

The first four are commonly used on 
mercantile and year-round property, 
while the last two are employed for 
seasonal property including summer 
and winter cottages. 

The amount of insurance under Form 
A is based upon time required to re- 
build so that theoretically if the rental 
income on a property is $1,000 a month 
and the property can be rebuilt in three 
months, the amount of rent insurance 
required under Form A _ would be 
$3,000. This form is intended primarily 
for buildings with a large number of 
tenants and frequent vacancies, and so, 
in the event of loss, it would indemnify 
the owner for the loss of rental income, 





for an amount equivalent to the rental 
value of both occupied and unoccupied 
portions. 

The amount of insurance under Form 
B is determined in the same manner as 
for Form A, but this form does not in- 
demnify the assured for rental value 
of unoccupied portions of the building 
and consequently is written at a slight- 
ly lower rate. 

Form C is similar to Form A in pro- 
viding indemnity for all portions 
whether rented or vacant, but the 
amount of insurance is based upon the 
annual rental value of the property, 
and while the rate is less than for 
forms A and B the increased amount 
of insurance required generally makes 
this form more expensive. 

Form D is similar to Form B in pro- 
viding against’ loss of income from 
rents on rented portions only, but the 
amount of insurance is also based upon 
the annual rental value. Cost is slight- 
ly less than for Form C and generally 
cheaper than forms A and B except 
where the estimated time required to 
rebuild exceeds nine months in which 
case either Form C or D is cheaper 
than forms A and B. 

If forms A and B are employed the 
estimate of time to rebuild should be 
liberal to cover fire occurring in winter 
where delays might occur in putting in 
foundations, etc., otherwise the assured 
would be without sufficient insurance. 

Forms E and F are intended for sea- 
sonal property, the latter being intend- 
ed for use in connection with properties 
under the standard form of lease. 

Under all of the forms, the company’s 
liability does not necessarily cease with 
the expiration of the policy, but con- 
tinues until such time as the premises 
have been put back in their former con- 
dition, the indemnity of course being 
limited to the amount of the policy and 
providing the fire occurred prior to the 
expiration of the insurance contract. 

Rent and Rental Value insurance, 
which can be issued to cover Fire, 
Earthquake, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage and 
Windstorm, may be written by attach- 
ing a Rental form to the policy. 
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Making Aeronauties Safe 


By Lt. Commander G. C. McCorp 


DISCUSSION of the More Important 
Hazards which Contribute Materi- 


ally to Airerafit Insurance Losses. 


Un- 


derwriters Will Diseover Valuable 
Guideposts in These Observations of an 
Experienced Aeronauties Teehnician. 


HE subject being broad, I wish to 

touch on just a few of the high 

spots from the point of view of 
one who, having nothing to sell in the 
insurance line nor along the lines of 
commercial manufacture of aircraft or 
transportation, is engaged in testing 
of structural parts and power plants, 
instruments and accessories of aircraft 
and who has, perforce, to ride in the 
finished product. 

The Federal Government, as you 
know, attempts control, largely through 
the Department of Commerce, of the 
main safety factors of aircraft by in- 
spection and licensing of pilots, me- 
chanics, planes and engines, by the fix- 
ing of air traffic rules, and by dis- 
semination of weather information. 
Our standards are in process of being 
set but are far from perfection. 


The Ethics of the Business 


Adherence of the builders and op- 
erators to the rules laid down and to 
sound business ethics are the first con- 
siderations; for the builder this means 
the use of the best of materials and 
adherence to the best of shop practices; 
for the transport operator it means em- 
ployment of high grade and competent 
.pilots and mechanics of ample experi- 
ence and judgment. It means training 
of competent ground crews (for at 
least 80 per cent of aircraft operation 





address before Insurance 
Conference, Washington, 


Text of an 
Round Table 
D. C., April 30. 
Fire and Casualty 
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is on the ground); also it means at- 
tention to the infinite details of ma- 
terials and safety appliances. For 
both builders and operators it means 
telling the truth and the whole truth 
in advertising matter. 

Nothing I know of lends itself more 
readily to exaggeration than aircraft 
performance, and enthusiasm of a 
growing industry with a natural popu- 
lar appeal seems to spur the imagina- 
tion to unwarranted flights which the 
product cannot duplicate. 

A listing of the principal hazards of 
aircraft operation lays before us con- 
sideration of fire, engine failure, struc- 
tural failure, bad fields, errors in fly- 
ing, collision, overloading, and fog or 
thick weather. 

We are in crying need of improved 
methods of fire prevention and extin- 
guishing, and our concern in the matter 
is giving rise to extensive study of the 
subject. In this matter, as in the case 
of many of the accessories applied to 
aircraft, commercial manufacturers are 
held back in development work by the 
limited market. They realize that the 
returns from sales in the present state 
of the industry will not cover the costs 
of research. 

Engine development is progressing, 
and with it development of suitable 
fuels, but our comparative standards 
must advance progressively. 

One operating company claims a pe- 
riod of seven hundred hours between 
complete engine overhauls as compared 









































to a scant one hundred hours which we 
considered necessary ten years ago. 
This seven hundred hours means about 
seventy thousand miles of engine opera- 
tion at three-quarters to nine-tenths of 
full throttle operation. When you com- 
pare this with your relatively heavy 
automobile engine operating at an aver- 
age of around twenty per cent of its 
full power, you will realize that these 
aircraft engines are good—yet are they 
good enough? We need more reliability 
and we should not have to go out of 
this country to secure it, as we have 
done in the case of the power plants 
for the new airships being constructed 
for the Navy in Akron. 


As to Engines 


The operator cannot afford to use 
second-rate engines, and such engines 
have no place on the market. It is un- 
fortunate at this stage of development 
that more aircraft is not being sold, for 
nothing spurs lagging development as 
keen competition does. At present there 
is almost a monopoly on certain engine 
accessories, notably carburetors and 
magnetos. Development of reliable 
solid fuel injection systems and firing 
by compression ignition would auto- 
matically dispense with those items and 
adoption of Diesel engines or those op- 
erating on a similar cycle using heavy 
oil would appear to be one of the most 
important items for the attention of 
those whose interest lies in safety, to 
foster. We want better fuel economy 
and more reliability in aircraft engines. 

Of the items of hazard I have listed, 
those easiest for the industry to con- 
trol—which involve nothing of scientific 
research—are bad landing fields, over- 
loading on planes and disregard of 
weather conditions. 

Local government working with the 
transport companies will take care of 
the field question in time. The over- 
loading and the disregard of weather 
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information is within the control of the 
transport people, and safety, after all, 
boils down to the use of brains and 
taking advantages of the facilities that 
you have. Responsibility for material 
failures may be split up between the 
designers, builders and maintenance 
crews, but where the executives can aid 
most in reducing aircraft risks is in 
upholding high American standards of 
business ethics and in not trying to 
squeeze too much out of an infant in- 
dustry. Be content to take a loss for 
a while longer in order that the re- 
search men and designers may produce 
the quality and reliability without 
which quantity production means noth- 


ing. 


What Insurance Expects of 
the College Man 


(Continued from page 30) 


today is the senior executive of to- 
morrow. The heads of our companies 
occupy a position of power and influ- 
ence second to none. 

If you want to establish yourself in 
a community and build up an individual 
independent business, the local agency 
field awaits you. Because the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said 
that insurance is not commerce, and 
because under the constitution the right 
of contract is held sacred and inviolate, 
the insurance salesman is in no wise 
a salesman in the generally accepted 
sense of the word. He must be more. 
He must have an intimate knowledge 
of the varied and ever-growing policy 
forms that he sells, and of his clients’ 
requirements as well. He occupies a 
peculiar dual position, in that he is ob- 
ligated equally to protect his client and 
his company. He must not place his 
company in jeopardy by putting on its 
books a questionable risk. After all, 
it is the man and not the property that 
is insured. 

It is for the college men in whose 
hands the future of insurance rests in 
no small degree to maintain this high 
standard and ever to raise it. 

This is the day of the college man. 
Your university, by establishing its 
school of commerce, has proven itself 
one of the forward-looking institutions 
of learning in this country. No longer 
is an academic degree enough. The col- 
lege man must go forth into the world 
with special training. You are blessed 
in having as your instructor such a 
man as Howard Dykman, a master of 
insurance, both practical and theoreti- 
cal. Sit at his feet and learn. Insur- 
ance asks of you no less than the best, 
but it offers to you—Opportunity. May 
you make the most of it! 
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Take Your Feet Off the Desk! 


AA Message for the Recumbent Agent From 
C. E. RICKERD, 


Advertising Manager, Standard Accident Insurance Company 


N the opinion of a majority of those 

men who ate bullets, Flanders mud, 
bully beef, and their hope for the fu- 
ture during the Big Fracas, the lowest 
form of life was represented by the 
gold bricker, the coffee cooler and the 
slacker. 

Political pull kept some of them far 
from the bullets; egoism kept them in 
the front rows at the Liberty Bond pep 
meetings, while the tendency to emu- 
late a peacock kept them spic and span 
—impeccably uniformed in accordance 
with Army Regulation number umpty- 
ump—parading before feminine eyes 
like bantam roosters. 

These “desk-fighters” wore spurs. 
Tis said, to keep their feet from slip- 
ping off their “battle fronts.” 

In this I see an analogy to do with 
insurance agents. If I am to trust my 
own eyes, there must be a big market 
among insurance men for. spurs. 
There are far too many who have as- 
sumed a practically horizontal position 
as far as business production is con- 
cerned. 

Due, perhaps, to the tremendous 
amount of misleading institutional copy 
released about the Power of Advertis- 
ing, the Pull of Advertising and the 
Potency of Advertising, these boys with 
the elevated “dogs” have been led to 
believe that publicity is sufficiently 
powerful, pulling and potent to drag 
in, by sheer force of prospect-appeal, 
enough business to make the wheels 
go ’round. They are laboring under 
the delusion that a single six-inch ad 
in the local gazette will bring actual 
buyers to their doors. They send out 
a two-color brochure to their prospect 
list and are apt to hire the police de- 
partment to handle the expected mob. 
They subscribe to the advertising ser- 
vices of the company they represent, 
park their brogans on the mahogany 
and await with child-like faith the rush 
of business that never comes. They 
are, and should be called, “desk-fight- 
ers.” 

Desk-fighters, because they are not 
loyal to existing business morals, not 
loyal to themselves, their business, 
their employees and the home office. 
They are simply too lazy to get out, 
follow-up, and rustle about for busi- 
ness. They would much rather let ad- 
vertising do the work... and let them 
play the part of “big business men.” 
From every angle they are like the 


Hebrew who expected to have his 
Scotch dinner guest pay the check... 
WRONG! 

No advertising man, no matter how 
completely sold he is on the power of 
publicity, has ever truthfully said that 
advertising sells. It is not designed to 
sell. It is designed solely to arouse 
desire, break down _ sales-resistance, 
keep the product name before the pub- 
lic, make the salesman’s job easier and 
his road smoother. Especially in rela- 
tion to the selling of insurance is this 
true. It may be possible for a depart- 
ment store to acvertise assorted gad- 
gets at $2.98, marked down from $3, 
and attract a maddened throng of fe- 
male shoppers, but it cannot be done 
with insurance. The job of advertis- 
ing as applied to coverage merchandis- 
ing is to show the need for coverage, 
arouse latent desire for protection, se- 
cure new prospects by keeping the com- 
pany name continually before them, an- 
swer questions and save the salesman 
time, energy and grief... but IT WILL 
NOT SELL INSURANCE! 

You’ve got to follow-up to sell! 

A favorite topic with inspirational 
speakers is, “Put Your Whole Soul Into 
Your Work.” But insurance men need 
only to put their “soles” and “half- 
soles” into their-work. You can’t beat 
a combination of advertising and leg 
manipulation, and the boys who are 
afraid of corns and callouses had better 
give up trying to sell insurance and 
go back to a fanny-job. 

Next to the dodo who does no adver- 
tising and little soliciting, the most piti- 
ful example of inertia is the guy who 
spends a flock of money on advertising, 
does the feet-on-desk act, and wakes up 
to discover that a rival agent has 
cinched the prospects who were all 
heated up to 120 degrees and half-sold 
by his publicity. 

Indications point to a continuance of 
the prosperity up-curve during the bal- 
ance of the year. 1930 will be a ban- 
ner 12 months for insurance men who 
advertise, follow-up and hammer away 
until they sell. For the horizontal 
salesman, the feet-on-the-desk man, it 
will be just another “bad season for 
my business.” 

There is no static condition in insur- 
ance selling! You either progress or 
you slide back, so... 

TAKE YOUR FEET OFF THE 
DESK! 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your Prorits? 





The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 





lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 





vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 


proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety lines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 


and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street _ New York City 
€ 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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Insurance Men Gather 
in Binghamton 





N. Y. Federation Hails Fund 
Dividend as Criterion 
of State Insurance 





M. H. Steele New President 





Conway Tells Conventionaires of 
Rate Violations and Importance 
of Adequacy 


At the sixteenth annual convention 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, held in Binghamton May 9 and 
10 in the Arlington Hotel, the State 
Fund’s passing of a 15 per cent divi- 
dend was hailed as an indication that 
the business of insurance is not a 
State function. John J. Canning, 
president of the Federation, opened the 
meeting with an address outlining 
briefly the activities of the Federation 
during the past twelve months and pay- 
ing tribute to those who have assisted 
him in directing the work of the or- 
ganization. ' 

Reports were made by L. A. Wallace, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
John S. Turn, vice-chairman of the fi- 
nance committee; A. C. Hegeman, na- 
tional councillor of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and Alexander 
J. Young, the treasurer. A detailed re- 
port of legislation and proposed legisla- 
tion in New York State affecting the 
insurance fraternity was made by Leon- 
ard L. Saunders. Among bills proposed 
but not passed was the Downing Bill 
making the State the only underwriter 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance. There were also several bills ad- 
vocating compulsory automobile insur- 
ance; a bill authorizing cities to set 
aside funds for self insurance, and 
similar measures pertaining to coun- 
ties and towns brought before the Leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Saunders stressed the importance 
of members of the Federation becom- 
ing more active in county and State 
affairs. It was reported that automo- 
bile clubs are gradually retiring from 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Duncan Reid Elected Head 
of Casualty Executives 





Fourteen New Companies Swell 
Membership of Association 
to Sixty 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives held in the association office at 1 
Park Avenue, New York City, A. Dun- 
can Reid was elected president of the 
association. Mr. Reid is president of 
the Globe Indemnity Company. It was 
also announced that membership of the 
association has swelled to sixty com- 
panies with the admittance of fourteen 
companies since January 1. 

To support Mr. Reid in his duties as 
president, F. Highlands Burns, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president of the 
association, and F. Robertson Jones 
was reelected general manager. 

At the same time the following ex- 
ecutive committee was elected: For a 
term of three years: the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., and the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. For a term of two 
vears: the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, and the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company were elected. 
For a term of one year: the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, the United States Casualty Com- 
pany, and the National Surety Com- 
pany. 

Companies which have been admitted 
to membership since Jan. 1 were: 

Aero Indemnity Company, American 
Bonding Comnvany of Baltimore, Amer- 
ican Casualty Company, Commerce 
Casualty Company, Equitable Casualty 
and Surety Company, European Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Company, Federal 
Surety Company, First Reinsurance 
Company of Hartford, General Rein- 
surance Corporation, International Re- 
Insurance Corporation, Pacific Indem- 
nity Company, Public Indemnity Com- 
pany, Southern Surety Company of 
New York, Standard Surety and Casu- 
alty Company. 


Pocket Register For 
1930 Ready 


Accident and Health Publi- 
cation Shows Statistics for 


Past Five Years 








Data on 483 Companies 





as 


Stock Companies as Well 
Mutual Accident, Sick Bene- 
fit Associations Analyzed 


The Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance which THE SPECTATOR Com- 
PANY has been publishing for forty 
years is now available. The 1930 is- 
sue contains more material than ever 
before. An important feature this 
year complements the comprehensive 
statistics heretofore given and it is the 
most embracive publication solely de- 
voted to accident and health insurance 
ever issued. This table presents the 
aggregate accident and health, insur- 
ance written by stock companies as well 
as mutual, accident and sick benefit as- 
sociations. There is as well a supple- 
mentary table presenting the state- 
ments of assessment, accident and sick 
benefit associations whose five-year sta- 
tistics are unavailable. The Pocket 
Register of Accident Insurance for 
1930 is an extremely useful reference 
work, in convenient pocket size, which 
shows the statistics of American stock 
and mutual, accident and health insur- 
ance companies and associations, em- 
bracing data relating to the business of 
personal accident and health insurance 
for each of the five years, ending Jan. 
1, 1930. This five year exhibit is a very 
helpful feature. 


This fine little book is well arranged 
and although a great deal of valuable 
information has been condensed for 
presentation in its pages, it is a simple 
matter for the reader to locate exactly 
the item desired. The companies are 
arranged in groups according to their 
classes. The tables show the essential 
items of financial condition, income and 
disbursements and the location of the 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


“A Growing Menace in Massachusetts’ Is Called the 
Truthful Designation of the Law There—Some 
of Its Shortcomings Pointed OGut—A Plea for 
Financial Responsibility Measures 
By WiLuiaM S. Diccs 


OMPULSORY automobiie insur- 
* ance which does not render the 

owner liable unless he is guilty of 
negligence, which is the proper basis 
of such coverage, is wholly impractical 
and would improperly involve the in- 
surance carrier in the compulsory fea- 
ture so that all risks must be carried 
by the company regardless of insura- 
bility. To be forced to carry such risks 
is unthinkable. And yet that is‘the 
result of such a compulsory feature. 

There is a growing public demand 
for protection against the careless and 
irresponsible operators of motor ve- 
hicles. Nearly everyone, not familiar 
with the subject, thinks of the evil and 
considers compulsory insurance as an 
ideal remedy; whereas such a form of 
insurance is not a panacea for the ills 
growing out of the operations of the 
automobile and will not stand close 
analysis. 

The Commonwealth becomes a sort of 
bureaucracy under such a form of in- 
surance, which is very distasteful. 

All eyes are turned toward the 
Massachusetts compulsory law when 
considering such a form of insurance. 
The ever-present shortcomings of the 
Massachusetts law are fully recognized 
and as a consequence a score of amend- 
ments and substitute measures have 
been proposed by a commission passing 
on the same in a report filed in Janu- 
ary, 1930. The Massachusetts measure 
does not provide for property damage 
coverage and when a property damage 
liability is involved, it is alleged by the 
commission that in 75 per cent of such 
cases claims are improperly made un- 
der the public liability coverage and 
many wrongful settlements are made to 
save annoyance and troublesome liti- 
gation. In 90 per cent of the cases of 
public liability claims arising when 
persons other than the assured occupy 
the motor vehicle involved in an acci- 
dent, claims are made and the settle- 
ments thereunder are also improperly 
made. In each of the above cases no 
premium has been charged to cover the 
heavy and ever-growing loss in such 
instances. According to the recent re- 
port of the Massachusetts Commission 
on “Motor Vehicle Liability Insurance,” 
the agent is an important and recog- 
nized factor and should be reasonably 
compensated, which is not the case now. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Among the things set forth in their re- 
port is the following: 

“The middleman is peculiarly needed 
for the convenience of the car-owning 
public. There is no better evidence of 
that fact than the present almost uni- 
versal practice of dealing with insur- 
ance agents and brokers, although it is 
not necessary. We have seen no evi- 
dence whatever that the car-owning 
community wishes to ‘get rid’ of agents 
and brokers. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that they want them as much as 
ever. We are informed that the agent’s 
commission under the present law, 
coupled as it is with the continuance of 
the demand for service which car own- 
ers expect from their agents, has placed 
many insurance agents throughout the 
Commonwealth in a serious situation, 
owing to the fact that their returns 
from the Massachusetts motor vehicle 
insurance placed through their offices 
are insufficient to meet their necessary 
expenses and allow a reasonable profit. 
The only reason why they do it at all 
is that if they intend to continue in the 
insurance business their customers in 
other lines of insurance expect them to 
look after their interests in motor ve- 
hicle insurance as well. 

“We think it is a safe guess that at 
least 99 per cent of the people of 
Massachusetts, who carry any insur- 
ance at all on anything, want to get the 
advice and attention of some insurance 
agent whom they know and whom they 
expect to serve them, not only in the 
matter of the policy but often in the 
matters of renewing registration, get- 
ting new number plates, advising them 
as to how much and what kind of in- 
surance they ought to have, looking af- 
ter their interests if they have any kind 
of accident, presenting and often at- 
tending to the settlement of a claim 
for them, if it is small in amount, and 
in presenting a claim for them whether 
it is small or not. Many car owners 
also expect their agent or broker to 
act as a temporary bank, and loan them 
the amount of the premium and the 
registration fee, without interest, for 
a month or two until they find it con- 
venient to pay.” 

On the question of fault, the Commis- 
sion’s report is illuminating, as fol- 
lows: 

“We believe the elimination of negli- 












This article is an address made 


by William S. Diggs at the 
“Dutch Breakfast” session of the 
annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., held May 5, 6 and 7 at Pitts- 
burgh. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about insurance in Pennsy]l- 
vania knows of Mr. Diggs. For 
ten years he practised law in 
Ohio, during which time he served 
as deputy prosecuting attorney 
for one term and was mayor of 
his city for six years. He be- 
came connected with the Hoover 
& Diggs Company General 
Agency in Pittsburgh in 1915 and 
has been president of that com- 
pany since 1921. He was first 
and second president of the In- 
surance Federation of Ohio, first 
and second president of the Na- 
tional Federation and president 
of the Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1927-28.—Editor’s Note. 











gence on the highway as the basis of 
liability would be a mistake, because 
it would not only, in our opinion, en- 
courage unwarranted claims, but would 
also encourage carelessness, or at least 
would not discourage carelessness. We 
also believe that insurance costs, under 
our present system, already claimed by 
some to be too high, would appear small 
as compared to the probable costs un- 
der a system of compensation regard- 
less of negligence. It is a very common 
opinion among insurance men and 
others today, which certainly has some 
apparent support in experience, that 
the fact that a person’s car is insured, 
so that he will not have to pay the loss 
in case of accident, tends to make some 
persons drive more recklessly, just as 
it makes other persons permit the in- 
surance company to find out the facts 
without assistance, and even sometimes 
without notice of the accident, because 
they feel relieved of all responsibility 
by the fact of insurance.” 

Interstate travel presents a_ real 
problem under the Massachusetts law. 
Out-of-State vehicles produce a substan- 
tial portion of the liability cases, re- 
sulting in claims; there is no provision 
for extra territorial coverage nor is 
there any protection provided for acci- 
dents occurring on private property or 
while operating an automobile off of the 
main highway. Publicly owned cars 
are not subject to the law. This is 
very short sighted. If the insurance 
is to afford complete protection, the 
owners must secure property damage, 
collision and extra territorial protec- 
tion in private companies and entirely 
outside of the compulsory law. 
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Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Show Sharp Rise 


National Safety Council 
Reports 97,000 Killed 
Last Year 








Cause Survey Conducted 





Children More Fortunate Than 
Adults Because of Safety 
Study in Schools 


CuHIcAGo, ILL., May 12.—An unpre- 
cedented increase in motor vehicle 
fatalities over-balanced decreases in 
all other walks of life last year and 
America’s accidental death toll rose to 
a new high total of 97,000. The private 
automobile driver is responsible for 
most of this increase, it is shown, and 
he must be curbed before definite reduc- 
tion can be realized in the national ac- 
cident picture. 

The 1929 total for all accidents has 
just been made public by the National 
Safety Council on completion of its 
accident analysis for the past year. 
Accident fatalities for 1928 were 95,- 
086. While total fatalities were in- 
creasing slightly less than 2000, auto- 
mobile casualties alone reached 31,000, 
an increase of 3000 over the previous 
year. These figures tend to show that 
motor vehicle fatalities alone are on the 
increase and that other types of acci- 
dental deaths are on the gradual de- 
cline. 

Accidents to children are increasing 
far less rapidly than to older persons. 
In the seven year period from 1922 to 
1929 fatalities to persons of all ages 
increased almost 25 per cent. In the 
same period accidental deaths of chil- 
dren under 15 increased less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. If accident pre- 
vention work among adults had been 
as successful as among children, ap- 
proximately 20,000 lives would have 
been saved during the past year. 

There was very little change in the 
railroad-automobile fatalities during 
1929 and there was an improvement 
in the accident situation among com- 
mercial vehicle drivers. A large part 
of the increase therefore can be 
charged directly to careless owners of 
private automobiles. 


Inquiries Made 

In addition to the annual study of 
accident statistics of the United States 
for the past year the National Safety 
Council conducted an interesting survey 
during recent weeks. Inquiries were 
sent to all governors, the mayor of 
every large city and numerous other 
officials and civic leaders asking their 
opinions as to the reason for increases 
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or decreases in last year’s experience, 
and personal studies were made in 
twelve leading cities. This survey 
brought out some interesting facts. 
States which have strong regulations 
regarding drivers’ licenses continue to 
make better records, in relation to their 
own past experience, than the States 
which have no license laws. Speed is 
a major consideration in the opinion 
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decreases in their fatalities are inter- 
esting. Robert S. Brooks, Director of 
Streets and Sewers of St. Louis, calls 
attention to the effective schoo] work 
that is being done, the organization 
of school patrols and a consistent policy 
of strict enforcement on the part of the 
police. D. V. Nicholson, Assistant 
Secretary of the California State Auto- 
mobile Association, says the good record 





of San Francisco is due to scientific 

officials and other experts. Intoxication traffic studies, splendid school safety 

is partly responsible for the “obsession organization work, a continuous state- 

to speed” according to the reports. In- wide campaign of education by the 

adequate enforcement is blamed by press and radio stations and service 

many authorities. clubs, and more adequate enforcement 
Reports from two cities that enjoyed by the police department. 
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Casualty Actuaries Scrutinize Rate 
Making Methods 


Semi-Annual Meeting Largely Devoted to Study of 
Permanent Compensation Rate Plan and 
Use of Projection Factors 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


Apart from the striking presidential 
address of George D. Moore, comp- 
troller of the Standard Surety and 
Casualty Company of New York, which 
is reported in detail elsewhere in this 
issue, the thirty-fourth semi-annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., May 9, concerned itself 
chiefly with the merits and demerits of 
the present plan for arriving at com- 
pensation rates. Discussion from the 
floor was permitted on this subject 
and on the question of the use of ex- 
perience projection factors in the com- 
putation of rates for various casualty 
lines. 

Under the chairmanship of Sydney 
D. Pinney, associate actuary of the 
Travelers, a lively forum on these de- 
batable topics was conducted during the 
sreater part of the morning session. 
Among others, William F. Roeber of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, Judge Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative on the Council, Roy A. 
Wheeler, actuary for the Liberty 
Mutual, C. G. Smith, manager of the 
New York State Insurance Fund, Leon 
Senior, manager of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board, W. W. 
Greene, comptroller of the General Re- 
insurance Corporation, Sanford B. 
Perkins, assistant secretary of the 
Travelers and G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president of the Great American In- 
demnity Company, contributed expert 
testimony on the subjects under con- 
sideration. 

Advocates of the present system, 
which has come to be known as the 
“permanent” plan for compensation 
rate making, traced the history of its 
adoption, recalling that when the rates 
were based on an estimate projected to 
future cost levels, the experience failed 
to coordinate with predictions. Under 
the plan now in effect, the rate level 
is keyed to the experience of the three 
most recent years. The plan has been 
in operation since 1926 and it was 
asserted that the results over the suc- 
ceeding three years have been entirly 
satisfactory. 

The plan, admittedly, does not recog- 
nize increase in costs, and it is on this 
point that most of the criticism is 
centered. There were those who ad- 
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mitted imperfections in the plan but 
doubted the possibility of ever devising 
rates that would be commensurate with 
a consistently mounting loss ratio. A 
number of the members seemed to hold 
to this middle of the road policy, re- 
garding the theory as sound enough in 
general, with the possibility of further 
study uncovering some method of im- 
proving it. Mr. Wheeler mentioned the 
necessity of some factor to take care 
of the long term period. He cited, for 
example, figures to show that there is 
a rapidly increasing severity of acci- 
dents and urged an improvement in 
compensation statistics. 

C. G. Smith, manager of the New 
York State Fund, was frank to say 
that from a professional standpoint, 
the present system is a confession of 
failure since it is the function of 
actuaries to predict. He said that the 
present trend of compensation ex- 
perience shows a rapidly mounting loss 
cost. He corroborated Mr. Wheeler’s 
theory on the increase in accident 
severity and added that there appears 
to exist a trend towards increased 
liberality in awards to claimants. These 
considerations, he contended, should be 
accounted for in the rate making proc- 
ess. He pointed out that inadequate 
rates make it difficult for new com- 
panies who naturally fall heir to a 
large amount of poor business which, 
coupled with inadequate rates, makes 
it hard sledding. 

Answering a contention that the pay- 
roll is an improper basis for compen- 
sation rates, Paul Dorweiler said that 
payrolls come nearer to an ideal meth- 
of for rating than any other factor. 
Referring to accident frequency and 
severity, he said that we do not know 
enough about them to use them in rate 
making. 

Leon Senior objected to the rigidity 
of the present system and its inability 
to keep abreast with current conditions. 
He pointed out that whereas the rate 
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in theory follows the average of the 
latest three years, it actually works 
out in such a way that the average is 
really three years behind with the re- 
sult that rates are increased when the 
loss expectancy is low and decreased 
when the loss expectancy is high. He 
agreed with previous commentators 
that that compensation experience 
maintains an upward trend and citied 
individual benefits to policyholders as 
an example of one of the items that 
are not figured in the rating statistics. 

The State supervision aspect was 
introduced by Clarence W. Hobbs who 
reminded his hearers that if the ele- 
ment of individual judgment was im- 
parted to rate making it would promote 
a tendency towards individual judg- 
ment in other quarters, notably in the 
State departments. 


A Factor for Upward Trends 


In a general review of the discussion, 
S. B. Perkins opined that the present 
system presupposes an even break for 
the companies over a period of years. 
He thought that the so-called per- 
manent program could be supplemented 
with a factor which would take care 
of the definite trend. The present sys- 
tem, he said, has a great deal of merit 
as far as it goes. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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A few years ago most policies re- 
quired that death should occur within 
200 weeks, but due to competition, the 
companies have been steadily broaden- 
ing their policies, this being one of the 
restrictions removed. Naturally, the 
question arises as to the adequacy of 
the present premium rates, these hav- 
ing remained practically the same dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

At any rate, the increasing automo- 
bile hazard precludes the possibility 
of granting double indemnity for this 
feature without a substantial and ade- 
quate premium. Another hazard which 
has entered into this business is the 
aeroplane. Some companies have been 
granting this coverage gratis and I am 
not commenting upon the evils of free 
accumulations, surgical, hospital and 
nurse coverage which have been stead- 
ily increased without additional pre- 
mium. 

The accident business, as at present 
conducted, does not permit a loss ratio 
such as was experienced for the year 
1929, and this means that if the situa- 
tion is to be improved either the pre- 
miums must increase or the benefits 
must be limited. It is worthy of note 
that on a premium volume of $195,- 
969,538, the margin of profit over a 
period of six years, 1923 to 1928 in- 
clusive, was only .6 per cent. 

Health insurance continues to be a 
losing proposition, which means that 
either the carriers are not making use 
of the statistical information gathered 
under this coverage, or else they are 
not exercising sufficient care in the 
selection of risks. 

The automobile liability line shows 
for stock carriers a loss in under- 
writing of 2.2 per cent as compared 
with a gain of .3 per cent for 1928. 
This is disclosed in the summary of 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit com- 
piled by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. This would be expected 
when it is recalled that 10 per cent 
merit rating endorsement became effec- 
tive in 1929, its effect being an ap- 
proximate reduction of 6 per cent in 
total premium volume. Rates were 
also maintained at a low level in sev- 
eral important jurisdictions. 

It is too early to anticipate the re- 
sults under the compulsory feature of 
the several acts recently passed; but 
it has been stated that the volume of 
premium developed under these latter 
laws has been disappointing, resulting 
in a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of cars insured and exposed to risk, 
without a corresponding increase in 
premium volume, due, undoubtedly, to 
the writing of more business by the 
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Casualty Lines During Year 1929 


(Concluded from page 3) 


carriers under the low-rated cars. The 
practice of writing automobile liability 
at increased limits is, of course, re- 
sulting in a gradual increase in the 
size of claims, and this has and will 
have its reflection in the loss ratio 
developed. . 

The auto property damage under- 
writing results for 1929 disclosed a 
gain of but 1 per cent for stock insur- 
ance carriers as compared with a gain 
of 6.2 per cent the previous year. Here, 
as in the automobile liability lines, the 
effect of merit rating has been acutely 
felt. Truly the margin of safety of 
1 per cent is small, especially in view 
of the recent increase in property dam- 
age limits from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Automobile collision insurance has 
also changed from a gain of 1.9 per 
cent in 1928 to a loss of .6 per cent 
in 1929. It will be seen that the stock 
carriers lost over three million dollars 
on the automobile business, or 1.3 per 
cent of the earned premiums. 

Assuming that the permissible loss 
ratio including claim expenses is 68 
per cent, it is evident that the 1929 
operations as a whole were far from 
favorable. The continued expansion of 
the use of machines in the manufacture 
and production of goods in all lines of 
endeavor making for a greater volume 
of goods produced per man power ex- 
posed has been one of the decisive 
factors in increasing accident fre- 
quency. This accounts largely for the 
increased loss cost during the year un- 
der workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

The miscellaneous liability line con- 
tinues to show a reasonable profit, as 
do the mechanical lines. The burglary 
loss ratio, as disclosed by a comparison 
of premiums written and losses paid 
during the years 1928 and 1929, shows 
only a slight increase and both years 
are favorable. During 1930, however, 
it is anticipated that conditions, par- 
ticularly in the mercantile open stock 
coverage, will reflect the results of the 
industrial depression and a sharp in- 
crease in loss ratio is to be looked for. 

The plate glass loss ratio, premiums 
written to losses paid, shows a marked 
increase in loss cost since 1928, i. e., 
from 36.4 per cent to 41.8 per cent. 
This reflects to some extent the drastic 
reduction in rates effective during the 
latter part of 1929 and will continue 
to affect the 1930 business. 

In the Fidelity field, the increase in 
premium volume throughout the coun- 
try as disclosed by THE SPECTATOR’S 
Handy Chart was slightly under 
$500,000. The development of Fidelity 
business is very slow and the increased 
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premiums resulted not so much from 
new business as to the exchange, by 
assureds already carrying position and 
schedule forms, to the new blanket 
policies that got pretty well under way 
toward the middle of 1929. Of course, 
the rate reductions on Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds reflect a shrink- 
age that the new forms in the mercan- 
tile field nearly absorbed. 

The loss ratio developed under ex- 
perience compiled by the National 
Bureau as disclosed by the Casualty 
Experience Exhibit shows an increase 
from 39.2 per cent in 1928 to 47.7 per 
cent in 1929 based on Earned Pre- 
miums and Losses Incurred. This is 
a startling increase and is undoubtedly 
due to financial conditions. The finan- 
cial situation was generally kaleido- 
scopic, due to market conditions during 
the first nine months, and during the 
last quarter the financial situation was 
almost in a state of flux. The losses 
reported on blanket forms for bankers 
and brokers were more in the nature 
of mysterious disappearance and 
forgery than dishonesty on the part 
of those directly employed in the busi- 
ness. 

In the Surety field as a whole the 
increase in volume during 1929 re- 
ported: in the Handy Chart was slight- 
ly above $1,000,000 over the previous 
year. The increase in business was 
undoubtedly due to large projects such 
as subways, tunnels, bridges and dams, 
most of which were in the East, the 
sum total of which special projects 
exceeded in premiums the amount of 
the shrinkage that was apparent 
through the falling off of ordinary con- 
struction. 

The loss ratio reported by the Na- 
tion Bureau shows also a large in- 
crease for 1929, the 1928 loss ratio 
having been 29.1 per cent while that 
for 1929 was 42.7 per cent. No doubt 
the increased number and amount of 
surety losses were due to strained fi- 
nancial conditions and a virtual col- 
lapse of the real estate market about 
the middle of the year. It is a fact 
that losses under the mortgage guar- 
antees had a considerable effect on this 
loss ratio. 

While not attempting a forecast for 
1930, I might say that it does not seem 
likely that an underwriting profit will 
accrue during the coming year. It 
would seem, however, on the other 
hand, that it is not unreasonable to 
assume that security values will show 
at least some appreciation during 1930. 

Taking all of these facts into con- 
sideration, it might be stated that 
there is no room for expansion in ex- 
penses paid by the carriers and only 
eareful underwriting will produce a 
credit on the right side of the ledger. 
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Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and highest 
standard of reserves. Exceptional opportunity is offered 
to salesmen of character and ability. Communicate at 
once with 

Agency Department 


77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 























SECOND EDITION 


FREQUENCY CURVES 
CORRELATION 


By W. Palin Elderton, F. I. A., C. B. E. 


In this, the second edition, the work on Frequency Curves 
has been rearranged and now includes a comparison of 
various systems on Curves. The chapters on Correla- 
tion, Contingency, Probable Errors and Goodness of Fit 
have been rewritten and enlarged and a new chapter on 
Correlation has been added. An abridged course of read- 
ing suggested for those desiring especially to know about 
the practical treatment of correlation, sampling, etc. 
This valuable technical work contains 248 pages, and also 
folding diagrams and tables. 


Price, $5.00 
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HE Appellate Court of Indiana re- 
nm ee confirmed a judgment against 
a railroad company which was held 
liable for injury to a passenger, caused 
by an attack upon him by a highway- 
man while he was on one of the rail- 
road company’s cars. It appeared from 
the evidence that when the robber at- 
tacked the passenger, the conductor was 
within a few feet and could reasonably 
have assisted the passenger and saved 
him from harm, ‘but, instead, jumped 
out of the window. (Query: If the pas- 
senger carried accident insurance and 
the accident company was called upon 
to pay a claim due to the attack by 
the robber, could the accident company 
take subrogation against the railroad 
company and be indemnified for its 
outlay?) 

* * * 

A Federal tax decision is to the effect 
that reserves maintained by a mutual 
life insurance company on account of 
dividends declared upon participating 
policies and left with the company to 
accumulate, are not “reserve funds re- 
quired by law.” Similarly, it is held 
that reserves maintained for premiums 
paid in advance are not “reserve funds 
required by law,” within the meaning 
of the Revenue Acts. 

* * * 

The commission appointed to inves- 
tigate State revenues in Illinois is 
expected to make its report at a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature which 
convenes this week. 

* * * 

A decision of the Appellate division 
of the New York Supreme Court up- 
holds a life insurance company which 
sued to have rescinded certain poli- 
cies, upon the ground that the insured 
had made false statements in his ap- 
plication, that he had not had an opera- 
tion and had not been confined in a 
hospital. The lower Court gave judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant, be- 
cause the insurance company failed to 
establish the nature of the ailment and 
the nature of the operation. However, 
the Appellate Division rules that such 
proof is not necessary, and that it was 
sufficient for the company to prove that 
the insured had been ill and had been 
operated on in a hospital before the 
application for insurance was made and 
the policies were delivered and the first 
premiums paid; and that the company 
was entitled to a rescission of the poli- 
cies. 

* * * 


The State Fire Insurance Commis- 
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Insurance™ Tn the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


sioner of Texas, in an endeavor to bring 
about a reduction of the fire loss in 
that State, has requested fire insur- 
ance agents therein to check over care- 
fully the insurance on their books and 
to reduce or cancel insurance in cases 
where they believe there is moral haz- 


ard existent. 
* ok * 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway, of New York, has called upon 
various rating organizations in the 
State to report to him any violations of 
rates on forms which are discovered by 
examiners or which are reported to the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange or 
to the New York Fire Insurance Rating 


Organization. 
* * * 


It has been held in Nebraska that the 
form of standard bond required of po- 
licemen in Omaha is not only for the 
benefit of a third person, other than the 
city itself, but also covers damages re- 
sulting from negligent acts of officers. 
The Supreme Court has upheld this 
view of the matter. 

* * * 

A case involving a time limit within 
which the insured may bring suit to 
recover the amount of a claim, has been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The claimant, instead 
of bringing suit within one year as re- 
quired by the policy, waited until more 
than two years had elapsed before 
bringing suit. The original suit was 
brought in Texas, where there is a law 
forbidding the limitation of time within 
which a suit may be brought, to a 
shorter period than two years. The 
various contentions of the defendants 
were overruled by the Texas Court, and 
the decision was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, which holds that 
the Texas statute, as construed in this 
case and applied, deprives the garni- 
shees of property without due process 
of law. 

* * * 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
State has upheld the rule made by the 
police commissioner of New York City, 
that pedestrians at unguarded street 
crossings, where there is neither police- 
man on duty nor a signal light, have 
the right of way and that motorists 
must use great care so as not to in- 
jure such pedestrians. It was held 
that the legislature may confer upon 
municipal authorities such power to 
make rules under section 315 of the City 
Charter. 
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On May 29 the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia will hold a 
hearing on the proposed increases in 
the rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance, which are contemplated by 
the companies writing that class of 
business in Virginia. It is intended to 
increase average rate about 8.4 per 
cent, because of the increases in bene- 
fits ordered by the General Assembly 
of 1930. 

e¢ + 2 

An apparent weakness in the insur- 
ance laws governing the conduct of the 
business in the District of Columbia 
having been developed, the commission- 
ers of the District have prepared a bill 
which would require the maintenance 
of a legal reserve on life policies writ- 
ten in the District. House Bill 12035 
and Senate Bill 4325 are intended to 
cover this situation, and would require 
the Superintendent of Insurance to an- 
nually make a valuation of all life poli- 
cies on the net premium basis. Con- 
cerning the need for this measure, the 
Superintendent of Insurance says that 
the intent of the bills introduced is to 
force all companies and associations 
transacting industrial life insurance to 
set up proper reserves, and that under 
the present laws it is impossible to do 
this, the companies contending that the 
minimum capital or assets of $25,000 is 
regarded as taking the place of re- 
serves. 

* * * 

It is anticipated that House Bill 3941, 
this being the Insurance Code, which is 
in charge of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, will be up for a hearing in the 
near future. 

* * * 

In the Massachusetts Senate a bill 
(S. 425) has been substituted for S. 182, 
its purpose being to provide judicial 
relief in case of failure to claim a re- 
view within the time limited by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Several insurance bills have been 
signed by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, among them having been the fol- 
lowing: Senate Bill 183, to limit the 
scope of the laws regarding payment of 
workmen’s compensation to employees 
of the Commonwealth or any political 
subdivision thereof; Senate Bill 313, 
relating to the incorporation of life in- 
surance companies under the general 
law; Senate Bill 267, concerning de- 
posits by domestic workmen’s compen- 
sation companies; Senate Bill 362, con- 
cerning payment of expenses of the re- 
viewing of industrial accident cases; 
House Bill 786, to require the reviewing 
board of the industrial accident depart- 
ment to hold hearings in Springfield. 
and several bills relating to the adminis- 
tration of the insurance laws. 











































THE 
American Guaranty Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
J. B. Coambs, President 
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‘““AMGAR”’ 
FULL LIABILITY 
COVERAGE AND 
AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 











‘“¢AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, 

other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. Send Ten Cent Stamp for Catalogue. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


It Really Happened 


(Agent No. 7) 




































Beginning with the third week of Janu- 
ary, 1930, Truman Kiester of Elgin, 
Illinois, wrote twenty-one “apps” by the 








31st of that month. This was an average 
of 1% applications per day. 


Inter-Ocean Policies enable an agent to | 
make real production. 


Write us for information. 








INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 





























William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











Illinois—Indiana—lIowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 
Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 


for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


Arkansas—California—Colorado- 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va 


“OYO—"ABD “ON—"qeaN—Hnossiy 








We Have Openings for 
Good Men in 


Des Moines 
Denver 


Soin eoperniat 


Sioux City 
OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. E. WORRELL, Sec.-Treas. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





























Germanic Fire Insurance Company 
of NewYork 3 


122 E. 42nd Street New York City 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 


of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
agents with their problems; and the ability so to 
















do 
MAKES 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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STATISTICS 








Cook CouNTy FirE INSURANCE PREMIUMS DURING THE PAst THREE YEARS. 










































2nd half 2nd half 2nd half 2nd half 
Name oF COMPANY 1929 1928 1927 of 1929 of 1928 Name or CoMPANY 1929 1928 1927 of 1929 of 1928 
Aetna Ps bmatee ie oie $689, 489 $742,116 $784,621 $337,890 $357,127 Lumbermen’s, Pa........ 110,076 114, 389 120,584 51,412 51,593 
Agricultural...........- 118, 265 112,459 134, 467 64, 457 67, 847 | ee ee > eter. awe 1 eee 
1 ES eer cee 46,041 59, 638 64,873 23,849 28,304 Manhattan i 63, 769 81,546 98,013 28, 661 37,503 
MEEMANIR (5 toes sek =< 34,345 37,375 39, 226 13,356 20, 134 Ss 2 eee 69, 560 37,369 43,805 35,735 19, 406 
Alliane......-++++++++++ 195, 106 183,773 202,957 99,981 86,081 Mechanics of Phil........ 98,524 126,073 196,532 2,036 53,909 
American Alliance....... 92, 260 120,454 126, 664 47,129 56, 748 Mechan. & Traders. .. 70, 656 97,570 83,805 29,526 43,020 
American Central.. 102,010 82,935 136, 932 46,427 38,469 Mercantile. . ecicna 163,171 168, 136 119, 063 83,551 97,796 
American Colony Bae: 16, 937 2 v7” ie cee 7,508 7,098 Merchants of N. Y.... 306, 476 328,411 345, 237 134, 507 115,525 
American Const’n....... 27,511 Aoi Ppa 0: Arter’ Merchants of R.I........ 67,882 20,500 39,197 33,508 , 194 
American ae 172,561 143, 266 159,560 75, 655 65,111 Merchants of Colo....... 33,370 9,799 7,951 15,725 4,801 
American, Newark. . , 448,443 463,077 489,174 212, 126 210,865 Merchants & Mfrs....... 55,534 OS) ee 29,717 32,739 
American National. . 59, 822 57,147 57,441 25,988 29,384 Mercury Ins.. 52,491 48 ,928 49, 804 24,235 , 655 
American Union......... 101, 730 87,331 52,018 52,028 43,514 Metropol. Hib... 83,385 89,759 116,788 41,992 34, 621 
pS ee error re 28,805 1,149 kee 23,812 1,149 Michigan F. & M. 85,588 118, 160 113,081 41,738 54,448 
MEE 3 cconernss oabae 265, 938 294, 661 239, 270 129,069 148, 854 Millers National. . ad 102,891 130, 433 155, 256 48,716 55,171 
De a ae ars 260, 276 258,526 273, 184 121,410 134, 498 Milwaukee Mech... ae 2 279,119 275,352 318,454 144,149 125,741 
Amer. F. & M..........- OS, OE I Sl re (Mt Ay 3 | See 83, 253 yf are 43,457 37,443 
Amer. & Foreign. ....... eee awe CS errr Minnesota Under........ 9,477 9,581 11,321 5,190 4,038 
Amer. Home..........-- Mereee 8” ~ agere’ CT Ba Kon 2 ree Mohawk Fire........... 34,960 rts 18,342 17,707 
Am. Home Fire Assurance SOeeee) cece areas THE, neaeus LL eee SN iacscca.” © dudems Yee 
Birmingham............ 17,770 ‘asole "). eaeoe | | Serre Nat’l Ben Franklin. ..... 105,320 115,576 173,028 46,217 55,958 
Balt. American........-. 53, 706 57,725 66, 416 25, 225 25,941 Nat’l of Hartford......., 573,974 568, 706 621,904 275,049 266,820 
Bankers & Shippers...... 59,195 66, 688 35, 226 23,848 27,109 National Guaranty. ..... 16,714 rh. free 4, 5,391 
WMG. ovcichie her cages 120, 669 146, 161 148,690 59,555 74,179 National Liberty. ....... 347,414 343,561 336, 402 168,175 173,361 
British American........ 24,745 31,487 40, 983 11,892 19,213 National Reserve........ 167,208 171,114 181,048 81,147 81,571 
British Und. of Scot...... 124, 820 127,195 151,358 53, 964 55, 225 National Security.. aes 110, 660 145, 202 145,518 54,516 63,317 
Ee reer Tee 50,481 p> Se roe 32,699 21,472 National Union......... 152,330 249,505 212,118 59,919 114,359 
) SE) ere 84, 180 ae 45,922 46,709 Netherlands............ 59,310 78,345 87,269 18, 834 28,035 
| SER A 142,148 138, 686 140, 965 69,195 64,741 New Brunswick......... 91,323 85, 624 26,990 55,530 54,445 
Capital of Calif.......... Me. aencge eee 5; ee Newark Fire............ 164, 543 192,373 278,782 79,379 84,112 
Cant. UID... 66s enews 7,287 nates ee! SS ren. New England Fire....... jee er 6,300 Bee! 
Caledonian-Fdin.. 205 , 893 211, 144 216,625 101,893 92,390 | New Hamp. Fire. . ia 123, 206 113, 686 128, 866 59,343 47,467 
Caledonian-/ Amer........ 27,804 29,385 29,851 16,299 12,643 || New Jersey............. 21,018 29,353 21,441 7,156 15,364 
CRIMI cco csccs cise ene 19,801 9,502 23,947 9,223 ...... || New York Fire.... 115,931 158, 802 26, 896 64,596 75, 104 
Camden Five......<<..;...- 134, 675 127,551 148,534 63,078 57,622 New York Under..... 191,771 187,209 177,957 85, 244 85,516 
Capital of N. H.. 464 371 200 377 206 Niagara Fire............ 307 , 733 359, 098 379,318 143, 648 159, 642 
errs. 16,795 13, 882 4,893 9,107 8,091 North Br. & Mere....... 256, 987 293, 928 250,541 129,277 139,976 
Central States........-.. 4,801 1,949 233 805 eer ie Os) - ee 755 1,768 2,575 360 563 
GNI erg bas bs 00:8. 63,398 80,0095 102,057 30,380 32,557 || Northern Assur.......... 240,415 232,313 276,811 121, 261 104,216 
Chicago F. & M......-.- 147,768 178,778 213,863 67,556 89, 502 Northern Ins............ 101, 166 101,367 109,594 45,859 45,536 
WEIS cap cence coe cues 34,492 33,362 35,230 17,633 15, 860 LS 9s rene 135, 152 125, 228 156,025 80, 964 44,607 
City Insurance.......... 5, 223 4,098 8,955 4,106 675 CS AY 5 eee 14,003 9,732 10,441 6,306 1,402 
City of New York....... 51,218 47, 698 56, 848 36, 958 20, 166 N.W. National. Beekesans 472,621 225,314 171,933 222,273 118,022 
Columbia Fire.......... 9,907 15,984 21,906 2,533 3,616 Norwich Union. pas 128,819 161,387 132, 922 58,075 70,544 
Columbian National. .... 46, 987 47,346 51,049 17,758 22, 234 Me | ra te ee fs . See 
Commerce Insurance. ... . 101,312 90,120 109, 828 45,422 44,950 Ohio Farmers........... 44,959 50,595 53,491 20,372 22,230 
Commer. Union, Eng.... . 287,100 263, 683 267,108 128, 605 122,392 Old ComMny......5.6505. 63, 637 66,990 70, 845 30,611 35,033 
Comm. Union, N. Y..... 9,595 14, 786 37,936 5,719 705 Orient. . badass 339,776 332, 853 336, 764 179, 236 169, 862 
Commonwealth......... 150, 216 226, 161 141,593 65, 405 106,897 Pacific Fire........... ; 107, 837 98,062 148,316 50,273 40,530 
Concordia Fire. ........- 42,222 104,935 161,152 17,111 48, 267 Palatine. . ae ecacite ood 501 18,613 96, 942 501 eneeas 
CIEE. oc osc vciees 340,745 423,590 392,081 151,881 215, 203 Patriotic. . ae ‘ 117, 060 137,414 150,396 48,890 64,915 
Continental Ins.......... 418,004 522, 633 558,099 185,019 254,525 || Pennsylvania............ 268,411 304,490 236, 240 130,968 137, 785 
County Insurance. ...... 6,817 9,224 18,476 3,797 2,467 || Peoples Natl............ 63,989 52,549 59,505 30,316 28,757 
Columbia, Dayton....... (A ene 7,049 eieae ee reas gi 258,309 313, 986 281,113 123,098 140, 102 
Po ere 1,028 134,351 115,593 vee 61,351 1 3 S| ere 201, 062 172,229 197,759 99,010 76,010 
Delaware Und........... 44,972 26,586 30, 436 saa 12,495 Phoenix Assur..........- 280, 268 270, 253 241, 633 131,297 134, 733 
Detroit F. & M.......-.- 98, 528 103,018 106, 836 46,948 47,450 Pioneer Fire...........- 142,827 123,399 121,760 83,763 69, 539 
Dubuque F. & M........ 327,002 311,035 298,590 167, 232 162,460 Potomac. . ikea aeue 44,027 46,999 40,095 18,026 28,617 
1, ae Oe 18,056 20,003 23,827 7,787 (832 || Preferred Risk.......... 9... 2,267 y Sere 689 
Eag. Star & Br. Dom..... 113,197 121,940 135, 169 48,532 45,147 Presidential F. & M...... 17,797 12,633 27,048 9,812 8,125 
Pe eee 29,043 33,767 37, 806 13,641 15,317 Pree 11,639 8,613 12,756 5,122 3,895 
Empire State........... 34,037 es eS eee i. ere: Providence Wash. ...... 157,144 193, 633 188, 258 71, 653 86,394 
Employers’ Fire........- 93,910 126,390 124, 145 41,484 58,325 Public Fire........... p 116,754 C .. see 49,935 59, 285 
Equitable F. & M....... 138, 963 185,517 152,297 50, 104 84,073 Queen. : er 158, 660 215, 671 281, 845 71,330 95,894 
Eureka Security......... — £ 59, 259 61,349 54, 438 28,893 31,807 Reliable Fire. . eeos 53,346 54,351 51,640 24,315 25,976 
Excelsior Ins........-..- 3,734 4,17 3, 665 1,889 2,097 peer 164, 284 166, 006 195,094 75, 962 84,773 
Farmers’ of York, Pa. . 92,616 73,563 47,677 42,913 42,757 || Republic Fire........... 82,170 73,023 49,124 42,941 34,434 
[OO Serer 17,629 34,300 39,094 8,392 18, 183 Retailers Fire........... 7,791 14,075 26, 152 2,778 7,687 
Federal Union........... 145,342 147,730 108,570 73,474 82,747 Rhode Island. . Seu 123,475 85, 683 76,764 57,429 37,085 
Fidelity-Phenix.......... 349, 865 394, 253 381, 605 166,857 186, 064 Richmond of N. Y......- 63,347 87,318 82,917 29,456 42,558 
Fire Association......... 419,251 379, 838 372,224 207 , 786 174,331 || Rochester American... 101,391 125,517 139,278 51,882 64,961 
Fireman’s Fund......... 441,201 574,779 643,080 151,040 281,564 Royal Exch. Assur. .. 102,318 151,228 151,305 45,240 69,451 
Firemen’s of Newark. .... 217, 697 174, 304 244,953 111,513 84,47 Royal Insurance. ... 529,323 595, 640 696,478 260,309 332, 643 
First American.......... 64, 888 51,346 48,849 29,939 27,380 Seaboard Fire & M... (2 ee ee ee 3,315 Raat eels 
Franklin Fire........... 67,642 69,375 85,093 37,210 32,974 Safeguard. . eA A 95,679 88,712 95,512 60,070 54, 068 
egg National....... 83, 693 49, 822 52,568 41,230 26,784 || Scott Un. & Wak: 23. 2. 13,645 122,530 119,910 49,106 57,192 
Fid. & Guar. Fire........ Ze aed kere | Security, lowa...... a 90, 299 90,072 79,959 42,365 44, 133 
i as: a er 1 Ot eee 1 err Security, Conn........... 221,651 219,342 197 ,332 98,141 104, 681 
Fulton Fire. Sas Aen | eer Springfield F. & M....... 596, 828 621,002 628, 267 282,376 294,358 
General Assur. 45,893 49, 082 39, 166 16,714 22,157 Standard Federal... .. oan 53,766 51,230 52,815 26, 087 27,726 
General of America. .... . 148, 382 115, 157 46,559 78,929 54,533 Standard of N. Y........ 147, 282 123,290 184, 686 87,738 60, 684 
Girard Fire & Mar....... 292,365 188,905 186, 968 159, 805 89,353 Standard of Conn.... ; 158,542 153, 700 146, 629 71,858 70,363 
Oo are 403 , 388 370,212 389, 146 197,433 199,472 Standard of N. J. 115,565 104,557 102,816 55, 336 48 , 887 
OU ers cironeoxka sss 67,805 66, 003 69, 164 31,182 31,264 Star Insurance. 101, 426 164, 160 150,957 47,625 70,702 
Globe & Rutgers........ 332,040 355,571 380,248 142,812 161,569 State Assurance ; ‘ 29,685 35, 926 39,762 13,495 14, 689 
Granite State........... 43,116 43,019 48, 288 21,799 20,468 St. Paul Fire & M........ 363,372 376, 887 364,576 177,419 174, 864 
Great American......... 304,909 332,300 336, 099 154,244 177,096 Stuyvesant....... i 76,937 72,367 56,459 24,338 34, 688 
Great Lakes............ 178, 660 137,032 173,461 93,850 74,776 | Sun Insurance... 217,376 231,373 259, 086 96, 835 110,545 
Guaranty of R.I........ 47,719 23,259 18,719 23, 697 9,819 Superior Fire.. 31,336 14,535 47,402 17,524 8,298 
Hamilton Fire........... 33, 697 32,246 39,951 14,520 13,4(5 || Sussex Fire...... : 44,601 el . 21,741 32,472 
Hampton Roads. .......- 2,985 4,318 6,364 1,156 By a ah ees 67,816 74,273 66,396 33,810 33, 887 
Hanover Fire..........- 211,691 202,817 202, 665 98, 874 99,468 || Sylvania.. 65, 430 A cree 38, 412 5, 603 
Hartford Fire 710,564 726,218 824, 402 353, 389 335, 152 || Southern. . ae CS) see ee 18,063 P 
Henry Clay aS 12,920 21,762 ’ 8,322 || Tokio M. & F.. 28, 088 42, 692 45,790 15,431 24,607 
Home Fire & Marine.. 62,558 121,753 159, 687 24, 866: 63,706 | Transcontinental 73,978 28,479 66, 145 33, 834 5,974 
Home of New York...... 684, 807 676, 469 641,991 332,896 357,726 || Travelers. . 175,098 189, 203 169, 670 101, 267 112,480 
Homeland Fire.......... 44,006 57,781 14,131 19,399 19,952 || Twin City.. 14,322 37, 263 33,297 4,077 17,768 
Bagi ss cs csins $52 o0%6 71,769 72,315 62, 868 37,315 31,249 || Union Assur . 18, 788 18,785 45,479 10,598 3,464 
IMOMNCEN Sn vaso sie A So Raa Fete “eee Union Fire Ins.. a 183, 092 89,925 24,262 93,727 41,456 
Illinois Fire............- 56, 667 64, 055 58, 432 24,960 37,715 || United American........ 46,672 42,140 38, 883 20,301 21,932 
Imperial Assurance...... 4,566 22,504 33,965 2,254 4,052 | LM 7s Firemen’s 125,301 163, 269 189,317 62,387 75,517 
Imvorters & Export...... 101,980 90,338 80,992 55,385 48,751 || S. Fire. . 237,386 217,359 239,774 109,310 112,721 
Independence Fire....... 24° 381 37,425 43,942 11,324 16,428 U " §. Mer. & Ship 105,536 74,808 65, 264 51,017 0,008 
Industrial __ | See 6,887 10,789 ct eer 4,679 || Universal......... 124, 813 80, 408 Pere 56,616 69,441 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 
Fire of New Fire of New Hartford 
New Amsterdam 
Hartford of New York _ Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
x 1 Ust iy of — of Amer- 
ationa inion New 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA- 











Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Yaluations 
| 25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
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T. J. MCCOMB 

















CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephene State 7298 
CHICAGO 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
or Industrial and Special Classes 
ORKEMEN’S COMPENSATION 
i. Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropieal Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


























L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellew, American —- ef Actuaries, 


‘PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bldg., Terente, Ont. 
































ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 









NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 

said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 

insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 

ag same’’; and he signed up for 

iv, . 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 

Sammie Cane: os dicccscaes elec $ .28 
50 Copies POP rere 8.50 
er ry ne 15.00 
500 US giee here wistesead SO. 

1,000 S  aiheresainewete eee 100.00 

5,000 ee Sine aisle eiewieiniaceree 400.00 

10,000 Sacer eevee eatents 750.00 

Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile. Liability 
Insurance. 
PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 “« .- &75 100 “* . 30.00 
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N. Y. Federation Meets 


(Concluded from page 35) 
participation in the insurance business, 
and it was predicted also that the date 
is near when automobile associations 
will prohibit any club from engaging in 
business of any kind. 

Following a day of golf, the annual 
banquet with Hon. Leon F. Wheatley, 
State Senator from the 43rd district 
as the guest of honor, was held. 

Albert Conway. Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, was also pres- 
ent at the banquet, and spoke on the 
importance of adequate rates, and the 
elimination of rate cutting. Stressing 
the fact that an inadequate rate in- 
volved “sail trimming” in some other 
department of a company engaged in 
rate cutting, he pointed out that such 
procedure militated against proper pro- 
vision for the insured when a loss oc- 
curred. Mr. Conway cited a case which 
he said would eventually become public 
where a certain rate-cutting company 
by means of an allegedly forged appli- 
cation claimed its assured had only five 
and ten coverage instead of ten and 
twenty, thereby being able to effect a 
settlement with the insured party for 
less than $5,000. 

Milton H. Steele of Binghamton was 
elected president of the Federation for 
the ensuing year, and F. L. Gardner 
of Poughkeepsie, Frank P. Turner of 
Albany, J. S. Hamilton of Cloversville, 
and A. C. Hegeman of New York, were 
elected vice-presidents. A. J. Young 
was reelected treasurer. 

To replace those whose terms have 
expired, the following directors were 
chosen: L. D. Bates, of Albany; James 
P. Doyle, of Oswego; F. L. Greeno, of 
Rochester; Charles Bellinger, of New 
York; John McGinley, of New York, 
and Frederic G. Noxell, of Buffalo. 


Casualty Actuaries 


(Concluded from page 39) 

Answering the general discussion 
question “Should experience projection 
factors be incorporated by formula in 
the rate making plans for the various 
casualty lines?”, G. F. Michelbacher 
replied in the affirmative providing it 
didn’t imply the discarding of ex- 
perience of a period of years. If pro- 
jection means “future prophecy” he 
urges caution. He pointed out that the 
casualty business can really be said 
to be only twenty years old and ex- 
perience rating fifteen. Pointing to 
the great growth of the business he 
said that the data is deficient in two 
particulars: first, it is limited, and sec- 
ond, it reflects pioneer conditions. He 
expressed scepticism on the value of 
rate makers as prognosticators. 


THE SPECTATOR 
May 15, 1930 


Answers Western Bureau’s 
Separation Pamphlet 





Charles N. Gorham Issues 
Brochure Defending Western 
Underwriters Association 
A dherents 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12.—Assertion 
that the vigorous fight by the Western 
Insurance Bureau against separation is 
ill-founded in view of the fact that its 
predecessor, the old voluntary member- 
ship association, had adopted a rule to 
protect its members against non-affili- 
ated companies, is made, in effect, by 
Charles N. Gorham, western manager 
of the American of Newark, in answer 
to the bureau’s booklet, “Keeping 
Faith—Breaking Faith.” 

It is remembered that the booklet at- 
tacked the members of the old bureau 
who resigned to join with the members 
of the old union to form the Western 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Gorham, in opening his brochure, 
quotes rule 18 in the practices of the 
old bureau, which follows: 

“Non-affiliated companies: For the 
purpose of regulating agencies where 
non-affiliated companies are repre- 
sented, the executive committee is given 
full power to pass upon each case and 
make it mandatory on members to abide 
by their decision,” which he said was 
adopted purely as a defensive measure 
against the inroads of excess commis- 
sion paying companies. 

“Both the union and bureau believed 
in separation where it was legal. The 
union believed in what may be termed 
sectarian separation; the bureau be- 
lieved in separation for cause.” 


Pocket Register Out 
(Concluded from page 35) 
company together with its principal 

officers. 

For the stock accident companies 
there are given the personal accident 
premiums; health premiums; non-can- 
cellable premiums; total premium re- 
ceipts; total income; personal accident 
claims paid; health claims paid; total 
payments to policyholders; expenses of 
management, including taxes, total ex- 
penditures; total admitted assets; 
total liabilities, except capital, and also 
a column showing surplus to policy- 
holders. 

In the second section devoted to mu- 
tual accident and sick benefit associa- 
tions, the items include premiums or 
assessments; other payments to mem- 
bers; payments to agents and medical 
examiners; expenses of management, 
etc. 

A feature of the 1930 edition is a 
supplementary list of the smaller stock 
companies showing assets, surplus, 
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Wentworth Tells of Modern 
Arson Law Progress 





Business Depression Increased 
Incendiarism, He Informs Na- 
tional Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation Delegates 
[BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT ] 


Over five hundred delgates and mem- 
bers of the National Fire Protection 
Association were seated for the open- 
ing session of the Association’s thirty- 
fourth annual meeting, May 12, at At- 
lantic City. The days speakers in- 
cluded President F. C. Jordan, and 
F. H. Wentworth, managing director 
of the association. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, whose re- 
port as managing director earned him 
warm praise and considerable applause 
gave a comprehensive resume of the 
association’s efforts to outlaw arson. 
Mr. Wentworth said the piling up of 
our fire losses following a decline in 
business activity is a fairly well recog- 
nized American institution. It reg- 
istered as was expected after the Oc- 
tober stock-exchange debacle which 
temporarily suspended the gambling 
operations of fifteen million of our 
people according to brokers’ estimates. 
While it may be assumed that only a 
small percentage of these fifteen mil- 
lions had combustable stocks for sale 
at the time of the crash, and only a 
small percentage of these might be 
tempted to liquidate their assets with 
a torch, the rapid rise in the fire loss 
curve last fall suggested that there 
were enough of them to jeopardize the 
steadily improving fire record of the 
nation during the past few years. 

Mr. Wentworth told the progress 
made in having the Model Arson Law 
enacted in twenty-seven States. He 
touched upon the considerable valuable 
work being accomplished by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce with its 
annual competition among the local 
chambers for a prize for the city with 
the best fire record. 








premiums received and losses paid. 

In all, the Pocket Register of Acci- 
dent Insurance embraces sixty-four 
pages and cover and exhibits the sta- 
tistics of companies and associations 
transacting accident and health insur- 
ance. The book is unique in that it 
is the only publication in the field sole- 
ly devoted to a presentation of the fi- 
nancial standings of accident and 
health companies and associations. In 
manila binding, the Pocket Register 
sells at seventy-five cents per copy; a 
special edition, in flexible pocket book, 
sells for $1.25. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 
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& Sanger, N.Y. ese gh celames eg earte: } LS PERE ....{1110}1140)... |.... || Springfield F.&M., 
Giobelns: Pittsburgh. . sechesenp ae i ‘Baya tat 5,000, 000) 25 | 96. 15} 135.02} 12.21) 4.50]....)....]170 [140 
ay ‘0., Inc., 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. | RP Ss Se |... Re) OOP, Pee eee 149 {154 ]....].... 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc., | HD KucréCo., SS Ee eS ee ES eee. Mee EA) en Het, 
hy RRA: 403) 31 | St. Paul F.&M., St. P. . 4,000,000} 25 |110.59/143.37|) 17.43) 6.25]....]....|240 |195 
ee eee mes Renee | Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. SOO GNE RN SERA al SIRES BARRE Boies, e365 Bie eae ft .c. .: 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. art EAS Serer, 5... 1,000, 000 25 | | 57.96] 79.31|—6.97| 2.00]....]....| 84] 50 
Hanover Fire, N.Y.... 65 | 48 a, SEE ER RRR ET REE Ree Sherk Molin. oe. 3 ee ee 
‘ } Setanta. Co..Phila.| 1,500,000 10 | 23.25] 27.87|—5.76| 1.35)....]....| 32 | 20 
eee hs |}  W. Wall. Lyon & Co, | 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ee ROR ec ccinneinne! Gee ee ee | Sr Fee 23} 25|....] ... 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo . 39 | 25. || Travelers Ins., Hart. . 20,000, 000} "001232: 92/858 .52! 32.81/20.00)....]... .|1600}1280 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y A re Pe &Co., “SR apace beak Lear ibe ere 1615] 1635)....).... 
Hart. Fire, Hart.... ....| 89 | 60 || United Life & Acc. Ins. 
Conning & Co., N.Y... bese 7 _ RS: ae | Co., Concord...... 500,000 25 | 44.57/102. 2 oe ae eee ee ee 
Hartford Steam Boiler &) | | C. re Day & Co., Inc. | 
Inspn., Hartford. . 3,000, 000}100 346.00)503. 19] Rte Ae ee ee Re eee w[ecee[eeeeesfeeeee [eeeeeepeoees 45 | 50 a ; 
Conning&Co.,N.Y..|........... CGS SIDA OG, MAREN ieee " } Bae hed Be || v.s Fidelity & Guare 
Home Ins., New York. . 24,000,000} 10 | 30.14) 38.74] 2.96] 2.00]....]....] 49 393 || anty, Baltimore....| 10,000,000) 10 | 24.28) 32.57)  .36] 2.00]..../....] 52 | 40 
> Cas., J. Ts 705,473) 10 | 14.29) 17.97|—5.49) .40 a 5 11 2 | United States Fire N.Y 5,000,000} 10 42.01) 53.87 4.17 ae eaccbocech On Lee 
etteBchecoecscccee Ses ehecccedcloesccehoscceeciovess rare ee | | 08 
inp bee. NY 1,000,000} 25 } 44.36) 67.58)—8.86) 4.00]....)....] 95 | 45 |} U.S.Mer.&Ship.,N.Y..] 1,000,000)100 |321.55/443.79/d44.74/11.00]....|..../455 {290 
BAI as cnossccshsnoskconene eet Fae epee Featen eas 56 | 62|....|.... | Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ROE ER: ee gee, 400 |420| ...|.... 
Curtis Sanger, N.Y. Sac fee PR (Re WES Ome e PRR Es eC eee Cee oo Richmond.. 500, 000) 25 | 95.42)126. 52) 2.76) 4.50)....|.. .}125 |100 
a Fire, Phila...... 1,000,000; 5 | 8.53) 9.95) —1.31 -35).... Bee Sa ee i | ERE, EEE. OR: RCO Hee) Aes Aayor tt 3 oe ae 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co. . eI ER Lh MR ERS, SETEGR aN! SS eee Geen eee Curtis & Sanger, NY! CORI Pere APD an enone! Frege! 7 ee SRE 2S ee Se 
Independ. Indem, Phila. 1,250,000; 5 | 12. oa| 17.53} —7.33)..... ee a SS ee oe Le..| 2,000, 019) 10 | 140. 98] 57.18) 3.79) 2.50)....|....| 73 | 50 
W Wall. Lyon & Co., | i Seem ois averaged vine sa ewlegas be sca osaet aetacseacaeeeneets 2h 3s ee Se 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000] 10 0.001 61.80) 6.31] 2.50)....]....| 854; 63§ |! Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.!.. ~ ; ioe See: REN eetee es 653) 67 
a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. s. Stock dividend. 


b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
< ByScof >» 


Like the “big board” market, the in- 
surance stock market showed consid- 
erable uneasiness during the week end- 
ing May 10 and although a large 
number of gains were shown, an equal- 
ly large number of losses were noted. 
While the gains were small in charac- 
ter, the losses were not. Buying of 
excellent investment character was ob- 
served and it is to be appreciated that 
this particular type of stock is moving 
into proper hands. Some of the gains 


showed Aetna Insurance and Aetna : 


Life up 5 and 4 respectively, Hartford 
Fire was 4 better, Travelers gained 35, 
Northwestern was up 5, Phoenix added 
4 for the week. On the other hand, 
Boston dropped 60 leaving it at 760 
bid, City of New York dropped 20 
points but came back 10 to 590, Fire- 
men’s Fund was minus 5, National 
Union fell off 10, Maryland Casualty 
sold off on the theory that the “good 
news” was out and it was down 8 
points at 92 for the old stock and 4 
lower at 40 for the new, the latter be- 
ing below the company’s liquidating 
value on the new basis and the current 
market showing a yield of better than 
5 per cent. Provident Washington fell 
to 67, but came back to 73, 3 better for 
the week; Globe & Rutgers fell to 1075 
but came back to 1100, minus 40 for the 
week; Sun Life fell off 250, but recov- 
ered enough to make the net loss for 
the week 150, leaving it at 2800. 

Fire insurance stocks, measured as a 
group alongside other leading types of 
common shares, currently are priced 
substantially below the levels of com- 
parable securities, according to a cur- 
rent survey. by the Standard Statistics 
Company of New York, a part of which 
follows: 

“A pronounced difference is especial- 
ly noted between the Standard Statis- 
tics Company bank stock price index 
and the fire insurance stock index, the 
latter being lower. While conceding 
that bank stocks are in general over- 
valued, nevertheless the price discrep- 
ancy between the two groups—which 
are quite analagous—is sufficiently 
striking to accentuate the opinion that 
the fire insurance issues are contrawise 
undervalued. In weighing the latter, 
however, each company must be ap- 
proached individually, as their records 
are by no means uniform. 

“Fire insurance stocks should be re- 
garded as essentially long pull commit- 
ments. Appreciation must be looked 
upon not as an early expectancy, al- 
though it might easily prove so. The 
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nature of the business, however, is such 
that, with insurance as the root, invest- 
ments the trunk, and compound interest 
the branches, the growth and bearing 
of fruit in the form of dividends and 
increasing dividends must await the 
ordinary passage of time. In short, 
insurance stocks are suitable only for 
patient holders, who are content to 
forego the possibility of reaping quick 
speculative returns for the assurance 
of ultimate gains—often extraordinary 
gains.” 

Negotiations are under way for the 
control of the Federal Fire Insurance 
Company and the Federal Casualty In- 
surance Company, of Reading, Pa., by 
the Pennsylvania Casualty Insurance 
Company. The Federal Fire and the 
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Federal Casualty had been organized 
last year to take over the business of 
the Federal Indemnity Company, a re- 
ciprocal company organized in 1920. 

Plans are under way to bring the con- 
trol of the affiliated companies of the 
Home Insurance Company under the 
Home Fire Securities Company. It was 
also rumored that an application may 
be made to list the stock of the Home 
Insurance Company on the “big board,” 
although. officials of the company de- 
clared this rumor to be without foun- 
dation, since less than $5,000,000 of the 
authorized capitalization had been sub- 
scribed and was outstanding. 

The Home Fire Securities Company 
is a holding company formed by the 
Home Insurance Company. The com- 
panies in which it now owns controlling 
stock interests are the National Lib- 
erty Insurance Company, the Baltimore 
American Fire Insurance Company and 
the Georgia Home Insurance Company. 











A Letter on an Agency 
Qualification Law 








KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


Wichita, Kan., May 6, 1930. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 

New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have read with a real interest the 
editorial on the subject of Agents 
Qualification Laws, which was _ pub- 
lished in the February issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, and wish to advise you 
that, in my opinion, the entire article 
is a splendid presentation of the vital 
necessity for constructive effort to 
bring about some uniformity of legis- 
lation along this line. 

I certainly could not add anything 
to it except a sincere assurance of my 
unqualified support. I am not very 
familiar with the insurance laws of 
the various states outside of Kansas, 
but I do know that a real Agents 
Qualification Law would settle to a 
very great extent, most of the present 
unrest in the insurance business. 

We have wrestled with this prob- 
lem in Kansas for many years, and 
have found that it was almost impos- 
sible to get a legislative body to agree 
on proper agents qualifications be- 
cause a great many of the legislators 
were themselves acting as part-time 
insurance agents in their respective 
towns, and they naturally would not 
lend support to any measure which 
would disqualify them. 

As I see it, an energetic campaign 
for rigid qualifications should be di- 
rected toward the insurance compan- 
ies as well as toward our legislative 
bodies. 

The Insurance Commissioners all 
over the country seem to have come 
to the conclusion that acquisition 


costs are too high and that agents 
commissions, being a part of these 
acquisition costs, ought to be reduced. 
If this be true, it certainly should be- 
come a vital obligation of every quali- 
fied insurance agent in the country to 
try to influence his own companies to 
weed out the incompetent part-timers 
which they have appointed all over 
his state. 

This thought naturally brings us 
down to a conclusion which has always 
been the foundation of all of my rea- 
soning on this subject, namely: If the 
insurance companies would agree to 
appoint as their representatives only 
those who could qualify for member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, it would be a big 
step in the right direction. 

We do not presume to guarantee 
that every member of our organiza- 
tion possesses all the necessary quali- 
fications of a real valuable insurance 
agent, but we do know that a vast 
majority of our members are compe- 
tent in every respect, and that all of 
them are constantly being educated 
through the various contacts of our 
association, so that each succeeding 
year finds them better qualified and 
with a clearer understanding of the 
responsibilities of a real insurance 
agent toward his companies and the 
public which he serves. 

I have such a deep seated belief in 
the educational value of our organiza- 
tion that I am perfectly sure the en- 
tire matter of agents qualifications 
could be settled to the satisfaction of 
all concerned if we could persuade the 
companies to adopt a plan of this kind. 

Improbable as it may seem, it stands 
a better chance of accomplishment 
than ever being able to get state legis- 
lators to agree on any strict quali- 
fication laws. 

Again assuring you of my interest 
in your efforts along this line, I am 
Very truly yours, 

CHAS. K. FOorEe. 








| SUNDERLIN ON FIRE INSURANCE 


By Charles A. Sunderlin, A. B., LL. B. 
of the Los Angeles Bar 


Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can now be obtained bound in 
ONE VOLUME 


at the reduced price of 


$12.50 


Bound in buckram, with stiff cover. 


This affords a great opportunity for those interested 
in fire insurance to obtain 


A VALUABLE, UP-TO-DATE TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOK 
AT A LOW PRICE 


These Lectures deal with the following general subjects: 


1—The Policy Contract—General 
2—Insurable Interest 
3—Public Relations 
4—-State Regulation or The Police Power 
5—Cooperation and State Supervision 
6—Co-Insurance 
7—Valued Policies 
8—Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Business 
9—Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 

10—The Fire Insurance Rate 

11—Fire Insurance Reserve 

12—Agency and Brokerage 

13—Premiums 

14—Fire Prevention 

15—Waiver and Estoppel 

16—Coverage 

17—Misrepresentations 

18—Warranties 

19—Matters Voiding Policy 

20—Matters Suspending Insurance 

21—Chattel Mortgage Clause 


22—Fall of Building Clause 

23—Negligence 

24—Cancellation 

25—Risks and Causes of Losses 

26—Requirements in Case of Loss 

27—Ascertainment and Amount of Loss—Ap- 
praisal 

28—Options of Company in Case of Loss 

29—Apportionment of Loss—Pro Rata Liability 

30—Loss—When Payable—Non-Waiver by Ap- 
praisal or Examination 

31—Adjustments 

32—-Subrogation 

33—Insurer’s Liability 

34—Mortgagee Interests 

35—Earthquake Clauses 

36—Use and Occupancy—Profits and Commis- 
sions—Rents and Leaseholds 

37—Floating, Excess and General Cover Con- 
tracts 

38—Miscellaneous Forms 

39—Endorsements 

40—Reinsurance 


The broad scope of the Lectures, indicated by the above titles, renders them of incalculable value, as 
both text and reference works, to both men actively engaged in the fire insurance business and those con- 
templating entering it. It will be found of genuine service by executives, underwriters, adjusters, gen- 
eral, special and local agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 

In Sunderlin’s Lectures are answers to thousands of practical, every-day fire insurance questions, 
as determined by the courts. The user of these Lectures can fit himself the better for the intelligent 
handling of his business. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE LOWERED PRICE—DO IT TODAY! 
The 40 Lectures and Index complete in one volume 
In Buckram binding 


Price, $12.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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